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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


William  J.  Eaton  of  our  Washington  staff: 


^3r«QA)!gJt\ 

Bill  Eaton's  colleagues  admire  his  crisp  sum¬ 
maries  of  complex  and  often  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony  .  .  .  and  his  tenacity  in  sticking  to  a  story 
until  he  uncovers  all  the  facts. 

He  displayed  the  same  ability  in  uncovering 
evidence  that  led  to  the  Senate  s  refusal  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F, 
Haynsworth.  Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  .von 
Eaton  a  Pulitjor  pnjo. 


Great  investigative  reporting  such  as  this  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Sun-T imes 
News  Service  — another  reason  why  it  is  prized 
by  readers  and  editors  every, vhere. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field.  Publisher 
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AN  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY  NOT 
COMMISSIONED  BY 
EITHER  SAN  ANTONIO 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


PARTIAL  HIGHUGHTS  OF  THE  STUDY 


OF  ALL  ADULT  NEWSPAPER  READERS 
(DAILY  OR  SUNDAY) 

■  7  OUT  OF  10  READ  THE 
SAN  ANTONIO  IIGHT 

■  MORE  THAN  HALF  SEE  NO 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER  BUT 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 


OF  ALL  ADULT  NEWSPAPER  READERS  IN 
FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  OVER  $10,000 

■  2  OUT  OF  3  READ  THE 
SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

■  ALMOST  HALF  SEE  NO 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER  BUT 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 


WRITE  US  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  COMPLETE  SURVEY 


San  Light 

Or  see  your  representative  from  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


The  power  plant  is  the  sun. 

And  its  energy  is  going  to  work  for  our  ITT 
Rayonier  company  in  a  new  North  American  pulp 
mill  starting  this  fall. 

It'll  help  us  beat  the  energy  crisis. 

Our  new  mill  will  produce  chemical  cellulose  for 
textile  fibers  from  locally  harvested  trees.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  tree  is  processed— though  up  till 
now,  there  was  always  some  wood  waste. 

No  more.  It's  this  wood  waste  that  our  new  mill 
will  convert  into  useful  energy,  recapturing  the  sun's 
heat  and  light  to  meet  virtually  all  the  mill's  energy 
needs. 

Tree  waste  will  replace  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  oil 


that  would  be  burned  in  a  year — 56.3  million  gallons. 

Eventually  all  ovu  mills  will  be  converted 
to  this  modem  energy-saving  system.  Which  is 
conservation  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Because  unlike  oil  and  coal— which  once  used 
can't  be  replaced— wood  is  renewable.  In  the  last  30 
years  our  Rayonier  company  has  replanted  hundreds 
of  millions  of  trees. 

And  they'll  keep  on  replanting.  As  long  as  there's 
aii;  water  and  soil. 

And,  of  course,  sun. 

The  best  ideas  are  the 

ideas  that  help  people.i^.X.^1 


Intamatiortti  Telephone  end  Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue.  New  Tiork.  N.V.  KX>22. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News 
isthemost 
powerful 
medium  in 
Buffalo* 


Here’s  Proof..* 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  {7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Oassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


AUGUST 

3-9 — International  Typographical  Union  Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6-9 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications:  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center;  Rochester  Institue  of  Technology,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

11-13 — National  Legislative  Conference  State  House  Reporting  Conference, 
U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

12- 16 — KNIT  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

14-17 — INPA  Promotion  and  Research  Seminar,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel. 

Chicago,  III. 

17 —  AP  Seminar  for  Working  Broadcast  Newsmen,  Capitol  Plaza  Inn, 
Denver,  Colo. 

18- 21 — AEJ,  AASD,  JCJA  and  ASJA  Journalism  Educator  Convention, 
San  Diego  State  U.,  Cal. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Highway  Construction.  Financing  and 
Politics,  North  Carolina  State  U. 

23- 25— Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

24- 27 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Lakeway  Inn, 
Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

25- 28 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  tor  Executive  Secretaries 
and  Administrative  Assistants,  Miami,  Fla. 


SEPTEMBER 

2-6 — F.I.E.J.  Congress.  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

10 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 

11- 12 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Meeting. 
Ottawa. 

11- 14 — INPA/Europe  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

12- 14 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

15-18 — 1974  SNPA  Convention,  The  Broadmoor,  Springs.  Colo. 

15- 18 — INPA  Western  Regional  Conference,  Harrah's  Club,  Reno.  Nev. 

16- 19 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Crisis  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  in 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston.  Mass. 

21- 24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conference. 
Capitol  House  Motor.  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pioneer  Inn, 
Oshkosh,  WIs. 

22-25 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — INPA  Central  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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^^ere's  only  one 
promotion  medium 
Jbr  your  newspapef 
better  than 

Editor  ^  Publisher:.. 

} 

...your  own  newspaper'! 


Just  as  you  keep  your  newspaper’s  sales  newspapers,  and  includinjj  yovr  news- 
message  before  the  eyes  of  readers  of  paper. 

your  own  newspaper  with  in-paper  pro-  E&P  readers  want  and  need  to  know 

motion  advertising  on  a  continuing  about  your  newspaper.  Your  promotional 

schedule,  you  should  be  reaching  those  advertising  directed  to  this  important 

key  opinion  molders  and  marketing  exec-  audience  can  be  the  best  part  of  your  pro- 
utives  who  read  Editor  &  Publisher  each  gram.  Or,  .second  best  only  to  your  pro¬ 
week  to  keep  up  with  what’s  new  at  motion  in  your  own  newspaper’s  pages. 

^nditor  Publisher 


The  TOTAL  promotion  medium  for  neivspapers 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


¥>ur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you're  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic-a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder. 

Each  Backgrounder  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  four  cover  “Highway  Boobytraps,” 
"Federal  Flood  Insurance,”  “Your  Car's  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,”  and  "The  Arson  Epidemic.”  New 
Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don't  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  four 
Backgrounders,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CA  TCH'lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  SING— “It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  emotion  one  feels  when  one  hears  Sydney  Omarr’s 
horoscope  set  to  music  and  sung  by  a  chorus  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  Chinese  gong  and  electronic  squeaks,  squawks 
and  whines  .  .  began  Paul  Galloway  in  his  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  review  of  an  original  “Newspaper  Cantata”  at  Roosevelt 
University.  An  experimental  idea  for  a  music  curriculum 
project  had  workshoppers  use  as  texts  something  from  every¬ 
day  life  that  would  trigger  creativity  for  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  co-ordinator  Mary  O’Neill  whispered  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  Paul  as  four  composers  sang  selections  from  letters  to 
the  editor. 

If  there  was  a  show-stopper  in  the  cantata,  Paul  thinks  it 
was  Bill  Bozin’s  expressive  solo  of  a  letter  to  Ann  Landers. 
The  “haunting  music”  reached  a  crescendo  with  Miss  Landers’ 
reply  to  the  teen-ager  who  wrote  that  men  dropped  her  when 
she  refused  to  go  to  bed  with  them:  “There’s  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch,  girls.”  Paul’s  personal  favorite  was  the  operatic 
treatment  of  baseball  stories  with  one  aria  beginning,  “Joe 
Ferguson  slammed  two  home  runs  Wednesday.”  The  story 
headline:  “What’s  black  and  white,  sung  all  over?” 

*  *  * 

MAYBE  A  FIRST  IN  JOURNALISM  and/or  maybe  in  golf¬ 
ing  circles  too  has  been  chalked  up  by  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
porter  Carolyn  Pickering.  She  won  the  golf  tourney  she  was 
covering.  And  then  she  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
report  the  story.  Thomas  R.  Keating,  in  his  Star  column,  let 
readers  in  on  the  fact  that  reporter  Carolyn  treated  the  winner 
of  the  Indiana  Old  Ladies’  Golf  Association  tourney  “rather 
badly.”  Carolyn  used  her  normal  byline  on  the  story  but  re¬ 
ferred  to  herself  throughout  as  Carolyn  Lautner  (her  married 
name),  thereby  easing  the  problem  but  making  it  look  like 
she  disliked  the  winner  since  she  sluffed  off  the  top  performance 
with  a  line  that  the  winner  “backed  into  the  title  .  .  .” 

However,  slyly  adds  Keating,  vanity  of  a  different  sort 
cropped  up  when  Carolyn  worked  into  the  first  paragraph  a 
comment  that  the  winner  was  a  “rookie”  in  the  tournament 
where  one  must  be  at  least  50  years  old  to  play  and  in  the 
second  paragraph  mentioned  that  this  was  the  first  year  she 
was  eligible. 

«  « 

OUT  IN  KANSAS  CITY,  syndicated  columnist  Norton  Mock- 
ridge  found  himself  without  a  manual  typewriter  and  the  hotel 
manager  volunteered  one.  In  a  hilarious  type-it-like-it-was  re¬ 
port,  Mockridge  explains:  “I  sssaid  I  cannnot  eritel  on  an 
electri&&&&ic  machine.  And  he  saiddd  oh,  yesss,  I  cannnn. 
Wellll,  he  has  been  watcccching  me,  and  he  just  saidddd;;;; 
“““You  are  SSSSSo  right! ! ! !  But  there  isn’”t  a  manual  in 
this  WhoLLLLe  dammmmmm  hotelll!””” 

The  manager,  feeling  sorry  for  the  columnist  sent  up  a  bottle 
of  beer,  which  Mockridge  placed  on  a  table  next  to  the  type¬ 
writer.  Trying  to  write  further,  he  touched  the  carriage  return 
key  and  “the  dopeyyyy  thing  goes  like  a  guided  missssile,  and 
it  hittt  that  botttle  of  heer  and  knockkked  it  alllthe  way  across 
the  rooml....Thhhe  onllly  thing  I  can  thinkkk  of  to  do,  is  to 
finnnnn  this  colllllumnnn,  and  then  go  out  of  this  dopeyyyy 
hotelll  and  buy  myselffff  a  manuual  typewirterr-and 
a  bottle  of  beer.” 

*  •  * 

WHILE  SEATED  AROUND  A  CAMPFIRE  in  Banff  one 
beautiful  Canadian  evening,  backgrounded  by  mountain 
scenery,  contented  members  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  were  enjoying  a  barbecue  given  by  the 
Calgary  Herald.  Band  leader  Bud  Brewster  had  brought  two 
offsprings  to  the  party  “to  pick  up  the  plates”,  and  they  joined 
the  country-western  songfest.  E&P’s  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Ginger  Stephenson  reports  her  table  spent  some  time 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  blue-jeaned,  long-haired  youngsters 
were  boys  or  girls.  Finally,  in  line  with  current  nomenclature, 
one  fellow  decided  to  ask.  He  hailed  a  Brewster  diplomatically, 
“Youngperson,  come  over  here.”  (P.S.  the  two  are  Allison,  9, 
and  Corrine,  11.  Both  joined  in  the  laughter  all  around.) 
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STAR-LEDGER  SPECIAL  REPORT 


Photos  by  Heroe  jaffe 

Patient  in  West  Building  of  Trenton  Psychiatric  Hospital  is  restrained  in  a  chair  by 
old  bed  sheets  tied  to  the  stanchion.  An  attendant  said  the  patient  was  tied  'so  that 
she  doesn't  fall  off  the  chair  and  get  hurt' 


A  hard-hitting  series  entitled.  "Snake  Pits 
of  New  Jersey  "...began  April,  1974,  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  psychiatric  patients  in 
New  Jersey  hospitals.  Exposed  were  "snake 
pit  laws”,  inadequate  funds,  governmental 
indifference  and  public  apathy  which  has 
stripped  thousands  of  mental  patients 
in  New  Jersey  of  the  most  basic  human 
needs.  This  section  brought  to  the  attention 
of  New  Jersey  residents,  medical  and 
governmental  malpractices  plus  the  utter 
dispair  of  patients  confined  to  New  Jersey 


mental  institutions.  Graphic  case  histories, 
many  sickening  in  content,  brought  the 
picture  into  sharp  focus— baring  the  urgent 
need  for  radical  reforms. 

As  a  result,  this  "landmark”  section  caused 
the  legal  aspects  of  New  Jersey’s  archaic 
commitment  laws  to  be  reviewed.  The  rights 
of  mental  patients  are  also  being  clarified 
and  perhaps  most  important,  this  expose 
of  malpractice  may  bring  about  a  mandate 
from  the  courts  that  will  upgrade  the  degree 
of  professional  treatment  for  mental  illness. 


The  Star-Ledger 

New  Jersey's  largest  and  most 
influential  newspaper 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers* 
Newspaper  in  America 


FCC  and  cross-ownership 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  no  authority  to  en¬ 
force  the  anti  trust  laws,  but  that  is  just  what  the  Department  of  Justice 
wants  it  to  do  through  a  regulation  prohibiting  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  or  television  stations  in  a  common  market. 

This  is  a  bureaucratic  shenanigan  that  should  be  obvious  to  the 
members  of  FCC  and  resisted  by  them. 

There  is  absolutely  no  constitutional  justification  for  declaring 
that  newspapers  are  second  class  citizens  and  the  only  ones  in  town 
who  can’t  own  a  broadcasting  station.  Those  newspapers  that  do  have 
an  interest  in  broadcasting  facilities,  whether  they  be  in  a  common 
market  or  not,  were  granted  their  licenses  by  the  FCC  after  determina¬ 
tion  they  were  compatible  with  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Even  two  former  members  of  FCC  have  said  there  is  no  proof  that 
cross-ownership  has  resulted  anywhere  in  any  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power,  predatory  uncompetitive  practices,  or  impediment 
to  the  free  flow  of  information.  Actually,  newspaper-owned  broad¬ 
casting  stations  have  a  reputation  for  a  high  degree  of  public  services 
and  responsibility  and  continued  renewal  of  licenses  by  FCC  proves 
the  point. 

For  the  FCC  to  order  newspaper  divestiture  of  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties  in  a  common  market,  at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
would  be  radical  and  lethal  surgery  to  eradicate  a  figment  of  some 
imaginations  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Takeover  of  press  in  Peru 

Just  as  it  threw  out  the  elected  government  in  1968,  with  tanks  and 
guns,  the  left-wing  military  junta  of  Peru  sent  soldiers  with  machine 
guns  to  take  over  all  the  newspapers  of  Lima  and  thereby  silenced 
that  country’s  only  surviving  voices  of  independence  and  criticism. 

It  is  the  government’s  intention  to  turn  the  control  of  newspapers 
over  to  trade  unions  and  workers  cooperatives  which  are  sponsored 
and  controlled  liy  government.  It  means  a  government-controlled  press 
in  that  once  jiroudly  independent  country. 

Two  days  later  President  Velasco  led  a  parade  of  Soviet-made  tanks 
to  celebrate  (in  our  opinion,  it  was  a  mockery')  the  153rd  anniversary’ 
of  Peruvian  independence.  Raul  Castro,  defense  minister  of  Cuba, 
was  an  interested  observer. 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  t,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
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AT  THE  TOP 

One  of  the  modem  traits  of  our  society 
that  will  keep  America  great  and  free  en¬ 
terprise  alive  is  the  impatience  of  our  youth. 
Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  too 
easily  satisfied  and  were  willing  to  waste 
their  youth  and  early  middle-age  in  work¬ 
ing  their  way  up  from  the  bottom  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  commerce  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

But  our  restless  youth,  following  the  lead 
of  a  few  pioneers  from  the  preceding  gen¬ 
eration,  are  now  starting  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  talents  before  the  onset  of 
gout,  baldness,  bi-focals  and  menopause. 

Sportswriter  David  Eisenhower  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this  aggressive  new 
breed.  Sally  Quinn  (E&P,  Judy  6)  has  an 
even  more  impressive  track  record,  having 
started  at  the  top  twice,  in  two  separate 
fields,  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  Admittedly, 
the  areas — broadcasting  and  publishing — 
are  related,  but  still  a  worthy  goal  for 
some  young  Turk  ready  to  put  down  his 
frisbee  and  become  a  captain  of  industry. 
Or  would  it  be  general? 

We  could  eliminate  the  leadership  vacu¬ 
um  we  are  experiencing  in  this  country  if 
these  early  bloomers  would  organize  and 
publish  guidelines  for  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  on  how  to  start  at  the  top.  The  dean 
of  the  group,  Henry  Ford,  II  ,could  handle 
the  manufacturing  division.  Sally  and  Da¬ 
vid  could  take  care  of  publishing.  And  until 
Sally’s  how-to  book  on  television  is  pub¬ 
lished,  Barbara  Walters  would  qualify  nice¬ 
ly  as  an  interim  authority  on  top-starting 
for  the  tv  industry. 

Dennis  R.  Kunkle 
(Kunkle  is  a  public  information  officer  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture.) 


eETTlNG  THE  AX 


What  I  did  say  at  the  A.  J.  Leibling 
counter-convention,  where  I  was  a  panelist, 
was  that  as  recent  as  1969  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  feared  a  world-wide  surplus  of  oil, 
and  I  quoted  one  executive  from  Exxon  in 
particular  from  1%9  to  illustrate  that  point. 
My  remarks  referred  only  to  the  major  oil 
companies,  not  to  independent  oilmen. 

James  B.  Steele 
(Steele  is  a  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer) 


married,”  I  pointed  out.  They  nodded  agree¬ 
ment. 

“I  guess  I’m  a  Miss  then?”  I  asked.  No, 
that  doesn’t  seem  right  when  you  have  chil¬ 
dren,  they  advised  seriously. 

“Then  I  must  be  one  of  those  mizzes,” 
I  concluded. 

“Mommmmmmm  .  .  .”  They  all  winced, 
with  no  explanation  I  might  add. 

“Then  we’d  better  start  a  new  category,” 
I  told  them.  “I’ll  be  an  UM.” 

“A  what?”  came  the  chorus. 

“An  unwed  mother.  That’s  what  I  am.” 

“Mom,”  my  proprietous  teenage  daughter 
said,  as  though  counseling  a  young  child. 
“That  sounds  pretty  bad.  How  about  un¬ 
married  mother?” 

We  all  agreed,  and  on  that  note  sign  me 
UM.  Pat  Mitchell 
(UM.  Mitchel  is  editor  of  the  Peterborough 
(N.H.)  Ledger) 


ON  ‘DOCTORS’ 

Too  many  journalists  give  too  much  cre¬ 
dence  to  statements  made  by  “doctors,”  es¬ 
pecially  doctors  of  philosophy. 

In  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch 
a  “doctor”  on  the  staff  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  said,  among  other 
ridiculous  things,  that  the  cost  of  meat  at 
a  supermarket  would  be  lower  if  the  butch¬ 
ers  cut  the  meat  with  a  laser,  or  sonic 
beam,  instead  of  a  knife. 

The  horoscopes  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  daily  papers  are  as  phony  as  a  three- 
dollar  bill.  There  is  no  similarity  between 
the  horoscopes  written  by  several  “psychics” 
for  the  same  date.  Any  person  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  a  good  vocabulary  could  write 
the  same  sort  of  junk! 

Another  thing  about  today’s  journalism 
is  so-called  “writing  in  depth.”  To  me  it 
is  merely  ladling  around  in  a  porridge  of 
academic,  bureaucratic  or  journalistic  verb¬ 
iage  without  making  a  definite  statement. 

As  a  retired  newsman  with  nearly  50 
years  of  experience  I  have  always  written 
briefly  and  to  the  point!!  Right? 

Charley  Stookey 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


NOTE  FROM  AN  UM. 

Since  my  letter  to  you,  published  in  June, 
my  mailbox  has  been  full  of  letters  from 
editors  around  the  country.  I  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  Pennsylvania  for  “coffee  or  a  drink” 
and  Northern  Kentucky  State  College  has 
asked  permission  to  issue  reprints  of  the 
letter  to  students  in  their  Basic  Newswrit¬ 
ing  course  in  the  fall.  In  replying  to  the 
letter,  I  pointed  out  my  use  of  “equally 
worse”  as  pretty  grim.  (E&P,  June  15) 

I  have  also  heard  from  an  editor  who 
predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  all  verbal 
communication  will  have  been  reduced  to 
grunts  and  grimaces,  all  literature  convert¬ 
ed  to  comic  book  form. 

You  might  be  amused  by  one  other  as¬ 
pect  of  the  correspondence  resulting  from 
my  letter.  One  of  my  children  recently 
asked,  “Why  are  all  these  letters  addressed 
to  ‘Mr.’  Mitchell,  Mom?” 

Not  a  supporter  of  useless  titles,  I  never- 
In  the  May  18  edition  of  E  &  P,  1  was  theless  agreed  to  sit  down  with  my  brood 

quoted  as  saying  the  oil  companies  never  and  determine  just  what  I  am,  by  specific 

warned  anyone  ahead  of  time  on  the  oil  category,  other  than  “Mom.” 

shortage.  “I’m  not  a  Mrs.  because  I’m  no  longer 
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Short  Takes 


A  CBI  spokesman  said  the  outrage  was 
caused  by  a  shorted  transformer — Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 


She  wonders  if  people  would  sent  cards 
and  letters  to  help  Lynda  keep  up  her 
morals — Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 


Billie  Jean  King  will  Hay  two  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Flyers  hockey  team 
Tuesday. — Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 
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FCC  weighs  arguments  on 
cross-ownership  rights 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


For  four  years,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  has  considered  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  prohibit  newspapers 
from  owning  television  or  radio  stations  in 
a  common  market. 

Last  week,  the  commission  heard  three 
days  of  oral  arguments  on  the  proposed 
rule.  Some  40  spokesmen  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcasting  stations  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  presented  arguments.  Those 
who  spoke  for  the  media — print  or  elec¬ 
tronic — were  solidly  opposed  to  the  regu¬ 
lation.  Voices  favoring  it  were  few,  com¬ 
ing  mostly  from  minority  groups  or  indi¬ 
viduals  representing  themselves. 

So  far  the  FCC  has  accumulated  some 
24  thick  volumes  of  written  testimony  and 
listened  to  three  days  of  oral  arguments. 
The  task  of  distilling  this  material  into  a 
rule  that  would  survive  attacks  on  its 
statutory  and  constitutional  validity  has 
been  described  as  “monumental.” 

However,  Richard  Wiley,  chairman, 
said  that  the  commissioners  would  tackle 
the  problem  promptly  and  announce  its 
solution  as  early  as  possible. 

If  adopted,  the  regulation  would  break 
up  existing  newspaper-broadcasting  cross¬ 
ownership  combinations  and  prohibit  fu¬ 
ture  licensing  of  tv  and  radio  stations 
owned  by  newspapers. 

According  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  ownership  interests  in  only  a 
small  and  declining  fraction  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  broadcast  stations.  As  of  April  25, 
only  83  of  more  than  700  operating  tv 
stations  were  under  common  ownership 
with  daily  newspapers,  less  than  12  per¬ 
cent.  There  were  also  less  than  400  of 
more  than  7,500  AM  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  local  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  less  than  4  percent. 

Justice  Department 

The  first  presentation  came  from  Barry 
Grossman,  acting  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Anti-trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  He  argued  the  proposed 
rule  was  designed  to  avoid  undue  media 
concentration  and  promote  the  free  flow  to 
the  public  of  diverse  viewpoints  on  issues 
of  public  interest.  He  also  asserted  that 
the  rule  would  enhance  competition  in  the 
media  field  and  prevent  anti-competitive 
practices. 

The  Justice  Department  advocates 
newspapers  be  given  at  least  five  years  to 
sell  their  local  broadcasting  stations  or 
trade  them  for  out-of-town  stations.  By 
giving  an  adequate  period  of  years  in 
which  to  require  divestiture,  Grossman 
contended,  no  financial  hardship  would  re¬ 
sult.  He  said  the  department  did  not  want 


divestiture  to  be  a  “fire  sale”  and  believed 
the  five-year  period  would  enable  newspa¬ 
pers  to  dispose  of  broadcast  properties  for 
their  fair  market  value. 

The  Justice  Department’s  position  was 
vigorously  challenged  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Hanson,  ANPA  general  counsel, 
asserted  that  the  Justice  Department  had 
no  standing  to  intrude  the  antitrust  issue 
into  an  FCC  regulatory  proceeding.  The 
FCC,  he  said,  has  no  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  and  no  consti¬ 
tutional  authority  to  bar  newspapers  from 
owning  broadcasting  stations.  To  do  so, 
Hanson  said,  would  be  discriminatory  reg¬ 
ulation  in  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Newspapers,  he  declared,  are  not  a 
controlled  medium  subject  to  FCC  rules. 
Prohibiting  newspapers  from  engaging  in 
a  lawful  commercial  enterprise  would  be 
class  discrimination  forbidden  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  by  statute. 

Aloysius  B.  McCabe,  .4NP.\  communi¬ 
cations  counsel,  challenged  the  FCC’s 
statutory  right  to  involve  newspapers  in 
the  licensing  process.  He  said  ANPA  was 
not  asking  special  treatment  for  newspa¬ 
pers  but  only  that  they  be  treated  as  any 
other  applicant  for  a  broadcast  license. 
He  rejected  the  Justice  Department’s  con¬ 
tention  that  divestiture  would  increase  the 
dissemination  of  diversity  viewpoints  and 
said  it  could  result  in  financial  losses  that 
could  mean  the  death  of  a  newspaper. 

Speaking  for  The  Washington  Post- 
Newsweek  stations,  R.  W.  Jennes  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  was 
to  preserve  economic  competition,  not  to 
multiply  competitors.  It  was  a  mistaken 
premise,  Jennes  said,  to  regard  diversity 
of  information  as  the  same  as  diversity  of 
ownership. 

In  the  four  years  that  the  proposed  rule 
has  been  under  consideration,  Jennes  said, 
no  evidence  of  competitive  abuses  or  ille¬ 
gal  monopolistic  practices  had  been 
presented.  The  Post  and  its  broadcasting 
stations  use  independent  business  news, 
and  editorial  policies.  The  whole  oper¬ 
ation,  he  said,  involved  no  predatory  prac¬ 
tices  that  would  violate  antitrust  laws. 

Cross-ownership  anticompetitive 

The  contention  that  cross-ow’nership  did 
not  involve  anticompetitive  practices,  con¬ 
cerning  advertising,  circulation,  news  or 
editorials,  but  rather  resulted  in  active 
competition,  was  advanced  by  speaker  af¬ 
ter  speaker. 

Jack  Harris,  who  runs  television  and 
broadcasting  stations  for  the  Houston 
Post,  asserted  the  newspaper  and  the  sta¬ 


tions  operate  entirely  independently  of 
each  other  editorially  and  economically. 
The  stations,  he  said,  broadcast  more 
news  than  any  other  stations  in  America — 
and  to  break  up  the  combination  w’ould  not 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Public  interest,  convenience  and  necessi¬ 
ty  are  the  criteria  upon  which  the  FCC 
bases  grants  of  broadcast  licenses.  Han¬ 
son,  for  ANPA,  pointed  out  that  in  every 
license  granted  existing  cross-ownership 
combinations  the  determination  had  been 
made  by  the  FCC  that  the  grant  w’as 
made  in  the  public  interest. 

Harold  Brown,  speaking  for  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Company  owner  of  the  St. 
Lords  Post-Dispatch  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  St.  Louis,  said  the  newspaper  and 
the  stations  were  operated  on  a  completely 
independent  basis,  that  the  stations’  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  were  the  lowest  in  their 
market  area  and  that  to  require  divesti¬ 
ture  decidedly  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

W.  Theodore  Pierson,  representing  the 
Lee  newspapers  in  Iowa  and  other  mid- 
western  states,  emphasized  that  nothing 
in  the  record  show's  any  anticompetitive  or 
predatory  practices  or  that  newspaper 
ownership  of  broadcasting  facilities  ad¬ 
versely  affected  the  public  interest.  Dives¬ 
titure,  he  said,  w'ould  be  “radical  surgery” 
not  “prevention”  of  actual  or  potential 
editorial  or  economic  abuses. 

Thomas  A.  Oakley,  representing  the 
Quincy  Broadcasting  company  and  Quincy 
Newspapers  Inc.  Quincy,  Ill.,  asserted 
that  ordering  divestiture  of  a  successful 
cross-ownership  with  a  long  record  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  public  interest  would  be  “capi¬ 
tal  punishment,  the  harshest  possible  sanc¬ 
tion”  that  should  be  considered  only  in 
cases  where  there  was  a  w’ell-documented 
capital  offense. 

Joining  in  the  parade  of  spokesmen  for 
cross-ow'nerships  opposing  the  proposed 
rule  were  representatives  of  the  Cox 
Broadcasting  Corporation  operating  sta¬ 
tions  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Dayton,  O., 
owned  by  the  Cox  newspapers;  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator,  the  Huntington  (Pa.) 
Chronicle,  the  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post- 
Register,  and  the  Brockway  Co.,  owner  of 
the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times  partner  in  a 
cross-ownership  combination  that  is  li¬ 
censed  to  operate  tv  and  radio  stations  in 
the  New  York  state  area  known  as  “the 
North  Country.” 

One  of  the  strongest  declarations  oppos¬ 
ing  the  proposed  rule  came  from  R.  Rus¬ 
sell  Eaton,  representing  stations  WGN, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  affiliate  in  Chicago, 
and  WPIX,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
station,  both  ow'ned  by  Continental  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  Eaton  said  there  w’as  no  need 
for  a  rule  to  promote  a  diversified  flow  of 
information  because  there  was  ample 
diversification  now.  It  would  be  wrong,  he 
asserted,  to  order  divestiture  of  a  cross¬ 
ownership  w’ith  a  record  of  public  service 
orientation. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Toronto  convention 

Community  papers  lack  audit 
needed  for  major  growth 

By  Philly  Murlha 


The  community  newspaper,  whether  a 
weekly,  a  small  daily,  a  big  group,  or  a 
suhurlian  newspaper;  its  image,  its  edito¬ 
rial  and  market  potential  were  concepts 
reviewed  and  analyzed  at  the  first  inter¬ 
national  community  newsjiaper  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  “big”  three  community  i)ress  asso¬ 
ciations,  National  Newspaper  .Association, 
Canadian  Community  Newspapers  .Associ¬ 
ation,  and  New  York  Press  .A.ssociation 
held  a  combined  conference  at  the  Four 
Seasons  Sheraton,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Julv 
21-27. 

How  to  perceive  the  community  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  highly  i)ersonal  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  a  locally  credible  and  trusting  ve¬ 
hicle,  a  product  of  the  nation’s  ])eople 
were  also  emphasized  in  intensive  semi¬ 
nars,  discussions,  meetings  and  .social  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  more  than  1,200  attending 
members  and  their  families. 

Highlights  of  the  week  included  guest 
speakers:  Former  New  York  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  .James  Benson, 
chairman  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  and  Mather 
Ltd.,  I.,ondon,  an  expert  in  international 
communications  and  marketing. 

NN.V  comprises  some  fi,000  weeklies 
and  about  1,000  dailies  throughout  the 
U.S. ;  CCN.A  represents  more  than  500 
weeklies  in  Canada’s  ])rovinces. 

('.ircidulion  M'liiinar 

Circulation  as  a  major  source  of  income 
for  community  newspapers  was  dissected 
at  a  July  24  seminar  sponsored  by  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation. 

Challenges  brought  up  included:  Should 
-ABC  accept  free-circulation  newspaper 
audits?  Another  controversial  topic  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an 
.ABC  advisory  group  to  innovate  for  ABC 
community  newspaper  members.  .A  third 
point:  Is  it  worth  the  price  of  an  audit 
and  dues  for  a  community  publication  to 
belong  to  the  non-profit  Bureau.  .A  fourth 
topic  considered  the  10-year  decline  in 
ABC  membership  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers. 

According  to  Charles  O.  Bennett,  .ABC 
vicepresident,  Chicago,  the  organization 
has  lost  between  one-third  and  one-half  or 
a  j)ossible  450  of  800  bureau  community 
newspaper  members.  These  losses  have 
been  because  “the  newsjjapers  who  are  not 
members  have  either  failed  to  jjass  the 
audit  or  have  not  paid  their  dues,”  Ben¬ 
nett  said.  Figures  indicate,  however,  Ben¬ 
nett  added,  that  there  were  50  new  mem¬ 
bers  this  last  year. 

Panelists  presented  three  views  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  from  the  advertiser, 
the  agency  and  the  publisher  related  to 
the  role  of  the  audit  in  gaining  advertis¬ 
ing  linage. 

Gerald  M.  Byrne,  director,  newspaper 
media  services  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 


Chicago,  said  the  local  retailer  needs  to 
know  the  “quality  of  the  quantity  and 
distribution  strengths  and  weaknesses.” 

Community  newspapers  need  to  promote 
themselves  more,  Colin  P.  Davis,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  media  and  jirogramming.  Baker, 
Lovick,  Inc.,  Toronto,  admonished. 

Data  gap 

They  need  to  .strengthen  the  “serious 
data  gaj)”  panelists  agreed.  Members  of 
the  panel  said  community  newspapers 
.send  out  too  little  information  to  i)romote 
their  product;  too  few  publications  send 
copies  of  the  weekly  or  small  daily  to 
agencies  and  retailers,  nationally  and  lo¬ 
cally. 

Davis  iterated  that  community  papers 
.should  make  a  8-5  year  commitment  to  an 
agreed-upon  marketing  plan.  He  said  na¬ 
tional  agencies  do  want  community  i)a- 
I)ers’  business.  “Community  newspapers 
fill  in  the  holes  of  a  big  daily’s  circula¬ 
tion.  They  are  uniciue,  local  and  have  high 
page  exposure.” 

Johannes  Laursen,  publisher  of  the 
New  A'ork  weeklies,  MerricI:  Life  and 
Bellmore  Life  said  too  few  community 
newspapers  take  advantage  of  the  .Audit 
Bureau  for  gaining  advertising.  “Less  than 
1(1 'r  of  the  weeklies  are  audited.  The 
Canadian  weeklies  are  somewhat  higher, 
but  most  publishers  shy  away  from  the 
cost.  It  is  not  prohibitive.” 

The  topic  of  free-circulation  newspa¬ 
pers,  some  slugged  “throwaways”  by  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  seminar  was  provoc¬ 
ative.  In  Canada,  j)anolists  pointed  out, 
free  circulation  newspapers  have  become 
a  viable  medium  especially  if  a  target 
market  group  is  identified.  However,  most 

Salt  Lake  dailies 
resume  normal 
publication 

Two  Salt  Lake  City  dailies,  forced  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  editions  by  a 
wildcat  puljjworkers’  .strike  in  Canada, 
have  resumed  normal  publication  with  .set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike. 

The  two  papers  that  were  affected  are 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
Sews,  separately  owned  but  jiublished 
through  a  joint  agreement  with  the  New.s- 
paper  .Agency’  Corp. 

"rhe  strike  forced  the  Tribune  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  advertising  from  its  Monday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  News  cut  its  weekend  section, 
the  Saturday  Morman  Church  news  tab¬ 
loid,  and  advertising  in  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  comic  strips  and  the 
feature  page,  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

Settlement  still  has  not  been  reached  in 
the  strike  staged  by  British  Columbian 
woodcutters  that  generated  the  pulpwork- 
ers’  walk-out. 


U..S.  publishers  disagreed  with  this  suppo¬ 
sition.  .A  question  asked  whether  free  cir¬ 
culation  papers  really  are  delivered  into 
the  home  or  whether  they  are  thrown 
away  before  di.stribution  and  claim  artifi¬ 
cial  circulation  figures. 

Kenneth  Larone,  president  of  Metro- 
SP.AN,  Ltd.,  Toronto-based  publisher  of  a 
daily’  and  11  Canadian  weeklies  said  week¬ 
lies  get  to  the  roots  of  the  community; 
they’  have  a  solid-holding  base  of  “reader 
loyalty”  which  should  be  emphasized. 

AA'eekly:  uiiderraleci 

The  role  of  the  weekly  has  long  been 
underrated  and  ignored  in  terms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Phyllis  1.  Judson,  manager  of 
.ABC’s  Canadian  Member  Service  Office, 
Toronto,  said.  “You  must  sell  your  medi¬ 
um  to  advertisers.  A’our  medium  has  been 
charged  with  uncooperation  and  hostility. 
It  is  the  result  of  y’our  own  making,”  she 
added. 

“A’ou’ve  built  a  good  mousetrap.  Pro¬ 
mote  it,  position  it  with  its  precise  geo¬ 
graphic  location.  Do  it  yourself.  You  are 
in  the  business  of  communicating  and 
building  awareness  and  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  mind  from  ad  agencies.” 

She  told  the  audience  to  design  new 
rate  cards.  “They’  are  y’our  personal  emis¬ 
sary  to  agencies  and  advertisers.” 

The  official  opening  of  the  convention 
included  remarks  from  the  current  three 
association  presidents:  .Andrew  McLean, 
Huron  (Ont.)  Expositor,  CCN.A;  Walter 

McKinney,  Argus,  NN.A;  Michael  W. 
Milmoe,  Canastota  (N.Y.)  Bee-Journal, 
NYPA. 

Problems  in  advertising  for  internation¬ 
al  weeklies  were  discussed  by  July  25 
luncheon  speaker  James  Benson.  He  said 
the  international  community  newspaper 
situation  is  much  tougher  in  fiurope  be¬ 
cause  of  stringent  labor  laws. 

Restraints  are  stricter  in  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Belgium;  no  ads  are  al¬ 
lowed  on  tv  in  Belgium,  Benson  noted. 
.And  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  ads  are 
restricted  by  “quantity’  and  quality.” 

Benson  said,  “Newspaper  groups  in 
Belgium  have  problems  because  products 
distributed  in  the  group’s  area  of  cover¬ 
age  must  be  run  in  all  papers  or  not  at 
all.”  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  market¬ 
ing  specialist  said,  community  papers  are 
subjected  to  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
press. 

Unit  cost  presents  another  problem;  it 
is  disproportionate  in  European  communi¬ 
ty  journalism.  In  France,  a  newspaper 
sells  for  the  equivalent  of  ,30<‘;  in  Germa¬ 
ny  the  equiv’alent  of  ISc*.  Benson  said  the 
lack  of  unit  price  measuring  is  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  a  pro¬ 
spective  reader  to  earn  the  money  to  buy 
his  paper. 

He  said  British  newspapers  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level  (local  and  regional),  carry  a 
large  ratio  of  between  35-457f  classified 
advertising.  “French  community  newspa¬ 
pers  average  between  1-2  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  in  issues  ranging  from  12-24 
page.s.”  Benson  also  said  Italy’s  communi¬ 
ty  papers  are  strong  in  classified. 

Benson  advised  publishers  to  maintain 
I)roper  use  of  research  in  editorial;  chase 
advertising  agencies  and  advertisers;  seek 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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New  York’s  ITU  settlement 
clears  path  for  automation 


In  a  historic,  though  unsurprising 
agreement,  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  Local  No.  6  ap¬ 
proved  an  11-year  contract  on  July  28 
that  virtually  clears  the  road  for  the  au¬ 
tomation  of  newspapers  in  New  York 
City. 

The  contract,  which  weeks  earlier  had 
generated  a  w’ork  stoppage  and  eventual 
walk-out  at  the  New  York  News,  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  1,009  to  41  at  the 
printers’  Manhattan  Center. 

Closing  a  long  era  of  resistance  to  tech¬ 
nology  that  saw  the  demise  of  many  of  the 
city’s  daily  newspapers,  the  agreement 
gives  the  publishers  of  the  News  and  the 
New  York  Times  the  freedom  to  introduce 
new  equipment  and  determine  the  number 
of  employes  necessary  to  operate  it.  The 
settlement  gives  some  1,400  regular  print¬ 
ers  and  385  full-time  substitutes  virtual 
lifetime  job  security  with  bonuses  and 
other  incentives  if  they  choose  to  retire  or 
go  into  another  line  of  work. 

Among  other  contract  stipulations  were : 

— a  cash  bonus  of  $2,500  to  printers 
who  choose  to  retire  within  the  next  six 
months ; 

— a  paid  six  month  “productivity  leave’’ 
or  sabbatical  for  each  printer  during  the 
10  year  life  of  the  pact.  The  leave  may  be 
taken  as  six  months’  pay  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  bonus,  if  a  printer  retires,  or  as 
three  vacations; 

— an  immediate  wage  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $40  a  week ; 

— subsequent  increases  of  3  percent 
plus  cost-of-living  adjustments  each 
March  31; 

— commitment  of  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  terms  until  1978.  Thereafter, 
publishers  and  unions  can  seek  to  change 
the  formula  for  wage  increases  or  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

Especially  important  to  contract  negoti¬ 
ations  during  this  round  was  the  statistics 
involving  the  printers.  According  to  the 
ITU,  the  average  age  of  its  members  is  56 
and  more  than  200  of  those  covered  by  the 
new  contract  are  over  65. 

In  announcing  the  contract  settlement, 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  the  local 
known  as  the  “Big  Six,’’  said,  “I’m  proud 
of  this  contract.  We’re  at  that  point  now 
where  we  got  everything  we  could  get 
without  going  out  on  the  street.  We’re 
going  to  see  more  changes  in  the  next  10 
years  than  any  working  men  have  ever 
seen.” 

Actually,  the  agreement  clears  the  way 
for  sophisticated  machinery — historically 
a  roadblock  for  both  unions,  who  objected 
to  their  introduction  for  fear  of  destroy¬ 
ing  workers’  strength,  and  newspapers, 
who  claimed  they  could  not  economically 
compete  without  it. 

Covering  some  2,000  composing  room 
workers  at  the  two  dailies,  the  pact 
guarantees  retraining  when  automated 
printing  equipment  is  introduced.  It  is  an 
agreement  that  binds  both  unions  and 
newspapers  until  1984. 


With  the  contract  settlement,  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  joining  some  400  other 
papers  that  are  using  Video  Display  Ter¬ 
minals,  Optical  Cathode  Ray  devices  and 
computerization. 

While  the  new  agreement  signals  the 
dawn  of  an  era  in  New  York  newspaper 
publishing,  it  also  closes  an  era  of  union 
strength  in  the  backshop.  According  to  an 
article  tracing  the  history  of  the  printers 
accord  by  A.  H.  Raskin  in  the  New  York 
Times,  July  29  issue,  “.  .  .  if  the  current 
contract  marks  a  full  turn  toward  ration¬ 
ality  in  bargaining,  it  also  signals  a  slow 
slide  into  oblivion  by  the  printers’  union, 
now  virtually  doomed  by  its  acceptance  of 
the  reality  that  automation  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  newspaper  survival.” 

He  continued  to  say,  the  agreement  rep¬ 
resented  a  “lingering  institutional  death 
warrant  for  the  union.”  Raskin  w'rote  that 
new  processes  will  eventually  phase  out 
the  composing  room,  and,  with  it  a  union 
whose  antecedents  go  back  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  this  union  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  mood  of  secrecy  and  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  laden  with  spy  missions.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  period.  Powers  learned  that  both 
the  Times  and  News  had  established 
secret  training  centers  in  West  Orange, 
N.J.,  to  train  non-union  personnel  on  elec¬ 
tronic  typesetting  devices. 

To  gather  more  information.  Powers 
visited  a  printing  trade  show  under  the 
guise  of  an  apprentice  to  gain  information 
on  the  use  of  a  CompStar  photocomposing 
machine,  a  set  up  reportedly  able  to  print 
at  15  times  the  speed  of  linotype,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Raskin..  At  his  own  request  he 
also  visited  the  Miami  Herald  plant  and 
viewed  the  new  equipment  installed  at 
the  New  York  Times. 

Such  equipment  was  the  lever  and  the 
persuader  the  News  used  to  print  its  edi¬ 
tions  when  union  members  staged  a  walk¬ 
out  on  May  5  of  this  year.  (E&P,  May  11) 

The  threat  of  such  equipment,  of 
course,  was  that  the  News  could  and 
would  print  its  editions  without  the  aid  of 
union  employes  leading  to  an  eventual 
situation  where  printers  picketed  outside 
while  the  newspaper  operated  business  as 
usual  inside.  Probably  such  threats,  al¬ 
though  Powers  claimed  that  the  printing 
equipment  was  not  capable  of  delivering 
adequately,  led  to  the  July  agreement. 

Questions  about  union  strength  versus 
publishers,  clout  went  unanswered,  howev¬ 
er,  while  Powers,  newspaper  officials  and 
labor  mediators  met.  Though  a  joint 
agreement,  Theodore  Kheel,  mediator,  im¬ 
posed  a  news  blackout  on  negotiations  that 
literally  kept  members  of  Local  No.  6, 
newspaper  staffs  and  the  general  public  in 
the  dark. 

Again,  according  to  Raskin’s  article, 
“Such  blackouts  are  part  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  dogma,  almost  as  time-encrusted 
as  the  Linotype  machine.  The  theory  un¬ 
derlying  them  is  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  ever  to  reach  agreement  if  all  nego¬ 
tiations  were  held  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  But 


newspapers,  as  guardians  of  the  public’s 
right  to  know,  have  never  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  similar  contentions  when  they 
cover  diplomatic  negotiations,  much  less 
the  cloak-and-dagger  phases  of  govern¬ 
mental  intrigue.” 

W.  H.  James,  publisher  of  the  News, 
said,  “Ratification  by  the  membership  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Daily  News  and  Times  is 
good  news  for  both  management  and  la¬ 
bor. 

“The  settlement,  we  believe,  meets  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  printers  for  job 
security  and  gives  management  a  clear  go 
ahead  on  automation.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  union’s  members  approved  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  such  a  substantial  margin. 

“We  expect  the  new  contract  to  promote 
greater  stability  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  This  will  benefit  both  employers  and 
employes,  and  through  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  it  also  will  be  possible  to  improve 
our  newspapers.” 

Possibilities  of  several  newspaper- 
related  unions  joining  together  to  gain 
strength  has  also  been  suggested.  Kenneth 
Brown,  head  of  a  merged  union  of 
lithographers  and  photoengravers,  said, 
“Do  we  have  to  be  hit  between  the  eyes  in 
every  city  before  we  do  the  thing  that 
makes  sense  in  its  own  right?” 

And  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  added,  “The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  drive  us  back  together  again. 
They  will  force  us  back  into  bed  togeth¬ 
er.” 

• 

Stromberg  buys  paper 

Stromberg  Publications  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Times  group  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
this  week  completed  acquisition  of  the  Ar¬ 
butus  Times,  Phillip  S.  Thompson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Stromberg  Company,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Stromberg  had  previously  owned  50 
percent  of  the  Arbutus  paper.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  acquisition,  the  remaining  50  percent 
was  purchased  from  John  Martin.  Martin 
has  anncurced  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  field  in  Maryland  to  pursue 
other  interests. 

The  Arbutus  paper  will  continue  to  be 
operated  locally  in  the  southern  Baltimore 
suburban  area  which  it  serves,  but  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  other  newspapers  in 
the  Times  group. 

• 

Pitzer,  60,  dies 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  vicepresident  and  divi¬ 
sional  sales  manager  of  the  Branham 
newspaper  sales  company,  died  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  July  26, 
1974. 

He  w'as  past  president  and  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association. 

His  employment  in  the  newspaper  sales 
field  began  with  the  firm  of  Jann  &  Kelly 
in  1937. 

He  was  60  years  of  age  and  lived  in 
Eastchester,  New  York,  with  his  wife, 
Lillian.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  surviving 
are  a  son,  Peter  in  Bayport,  New  York; 
daughter,  Lezlie,  in  New  York  City,  his 
father,  Alfred  Pitzer  in  Elmhurst,  New 
York,  and  two  grandchildren. 
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news  editor  Leo  Della  Betta,  whose  paper 
deleted  nothing.  Betta  waxed  philosoph¬ 
ical,  “In  this  day  and  age  when  people 
hear  those  words  in  the  movies  they  don’t 
seem  to  care  if  they’re  in  the  paper.’’ 

A  “humanistic  trend”  is  what  Joe 
Mooney,  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  called  newspaper  use  of  four-letter 
words  as  he  looked  into  the  future.  “I 
can’t  understand  why  a  guy  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  can’t  use  four-letter  words,”  he 
queried. 

But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  response 
to  the  survey  came  from  Robert  Pearman, 
national  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
He  said,  “For  years  I’ve  been  dou¬ 
blechecking  the  paper  to  make  sure  the 
word  ‘shot’  didn’t  have  the  ‘o’  changed  to 
an  ‘i’  on  the  front  page.  This  time  I  was 
checking  to  make  sure  the  ‘i’  wasn’t 
changed.” 


It’s  delightful, 
it’s  delicious, 
it’s  deleted 

By  Jane  Levere 

Undeleted  expletives  hold  little  shock 
value  for  the  American  newspaper  read¬ 
er,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

AP  asked  its  editors  if  they’d  printed 
the  text,  complete  with  four-letter  words, 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  version 
of  the  White  House  tape  transcripts.  It 
also  asked  them  for  reader  reaction. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  newspapers 
checked  print^  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
four-letter  words  in  their  news  stories 
with  no  change  or  camouflage.  In  fact, 
they  put  the  word  shit,  prominent  in  the 
March  22,  1973  transcript,  right  out  there 
on  page  one,  but  omitted  it  from  head¬ 
lines. 

This  expletive  and  a  few  others  ap¬ 
peared  in  bleeped  or  blanked  versions  in  a 
bit  more  than  50  percent  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  queried,  while  slightly  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  others  surveyed  edited  out 
all  the  profanities  by  paraphrase  or 
deletion. 

All  editors  questioned  by  AP  reported 
little  public  reaction,  either  positive  or 
negative,  to  the  way  the  transcripts  were 
published,  expletives  deleted  or  not. 

Different  editors  offered  different  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  decision  whether  or  not  to 
be  daring  with  their  deletions. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  executive  editor,  John  Finnegan, 
who  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
APME  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  chose  to  use  the  undeleted  expletives. 
“We  believed  they  were  important  to  put 
the  transcript  into  the  right  context.”  He 
told  AP  he’d  received  no  negative  reader 
reaction. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  also  chose 
to  print  the  expletives  in  full  because,  as 
executive  editor  Cruise  Palmer  explained, 
“It  was  too  important  in  this  context  to 
delete  it  or  let  the  reader  guess  about  it.” 

Wire  editor  Fred  O’Neil  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  offered  a  more 
down-to-earth  reason  for  his  paper’s  poli¬ 
cy.  “We  left  them  in  because  that’s  what 
the  guy  said.  Besides,  we  would  have  had 
to  re-set  the  story  and  it  would  lead  to 
confusion  and  time  lost  in  the  back  room.” 

The  Miami  Herald  used  first  letters  and 
dashes  for  “fundamental  obscenities.” 
Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor,  said  the 
words  were  published  this  way  because 
“the  newspaper  goes  into  the  home  and 
we  don’t  want  to  offend  people  who  are 
concerned  about  matters  of  this  sort.”  The 
Herald  received  no  negative  reader  reac¬ 
tion. 

Another  way  of  running  the  text  was 
found  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times.  It  published  the  expletives  in 
full  with  a  note  preceding  the  copy  which 
explained  the  contents.  No  readers  com¬ 
plained,  reported  executive  editor  Bob 
Clark,  probably  because  “we  had  alerted 
them  as  to  what  was  in  the  Watergate 
text.” 


The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
combined  several  methods,  publishing  all 
the  expletives  the  first  day  while  using 
first  letters  and  dashes  the  second.  Reac¬ 
tion  received  was  nil,  according  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Ted  Natt,  who  said  they’d 
heard  “some  chuckling  about  town,  but  not 
critical.  We  didn’t  get  one  call  from  a 
little  old  lady  saying  something  like  ‘I 
never  thought  I’d  see  the  day.’  ” 

“Not  much  reaction,  much  less  than  ex¬ 
pected,”  was  also  reported  by  Benjamin 
C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  which  printed  the  texts  in 
full.  “Dead  silence”  was  all  Don  Ohl,  edi¬ 
torial  page  director  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Independent  and  Press-Telegram, 
had  to  say.  His  paper  used  a  few  of  the 
expletives. 

A  similar  reaction,  or  a  lack  thereof, 
was  shared  by  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star 


Labor  unions  allied  with  ihe  leftist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Juan  Velasco  Al¬ 
varado  have  taken  over  management  of 
the  eight  major  independent  newspapers 
in  Peru. 

The  takeover  followed  pre-dawn  action 
in  Lima  by  police  and  riot  troops  of  the 
military  government  July  27,  in  which  the 
forces,  fully  armed,  surrounded  each  of 
the  newspaper  offices. 

The  newspapers  involved  are  El  Comer- 
cio,  founded  in  1839,  La  Prensa,  founded 
in  1905,  both  of  which  have  followed  a 
traditionally  independent  but  conservative 
line;  Expreso  and  Extra,  both  followers 
of  a  Communist  line  although  active  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Velasco  government; 
Aficion,  owned  by  the  same  group  as  El 
Comercio',  Ultima  Hora,  owned  by  the 
same  group  as  La  Prensa',  and  Correo 
and  Ojo,  both  owned  by  a  family  tied  to 
the  Peruvian  fishing  industry. 

Although  no  official  explanation  of  the 
takeover  has  been  given.  President  Velas¬ 
co’s  recent  displeasure  with  criticism  of 
his  government  by  the  Peruvian  papers  is 
considered  a  major  factor. 

Velasco,  who  has  pledged  to  carry  out 
many  social  and  economic  reforms,  has 
been  most  upset  by  recent  charges  in  six 
of  the  eight  papers  that  Marxist  groups 
are  wielding  increasing  power  over  his 
government.  He  contends  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  is  neither  capitalist  nor  Communist, 
but  representative  of  an  indigenous  Peru¬ 
vian  movement. 

Hours  before  the  takeover,  Velasco  had 
ridden  through  the  streets  of  Lima  in  an 
open  car  to  celebrate  the  153rd  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Peruvian  independence.  Soviet- 
made  tanks  followed  Velasco  in  the  par¬ 
ade,  which  was  viewed  by  Raul  Castro, 
brother  of  Fidel  Castro  and  currently  de¬ 
fense  minister  of  Cuba,  and  delegates 
from  seven  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  takeover  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
moves  by  the  Velasco  regime  to  tighten 
media  censorship.  Under  this  restrictive 
policy,  which  began  when  Velasco  took 
office  six  years  ago,  the  government  has 
taken  over  the  newspaper  La  Cronica  as 


well  as  radio  and  television  newscasting 
operations.  The  opposition  magazine  Core- 
tos  and  an  international  news  agency 
have  also  been  closed  down. 

In  response  to  the  latest  Peruvian  take¬ 
over,  Robert  U.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  re¬ 
leased  a  statement  July  27  condemning 
the  action.  He  called  it  “the  blackest  day 
for  hemispheric  press  freedom  since  Juan 
Peron  confiscated  much  of  the  press  of 
Argentina  almost  25  years  ago,  and  Fidel 
Castro  seized  the  press  in  Cuba.” 

In  addition,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  lAPA  has  scheduled  an  emergency 
meeting  in  New  York  August  5  to  discuss 
the  situation. 


Within  72  hours  after  the  final  im¬ 
peachment  vote  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  Press  International 
will  issue  an  “impeachment  report”  in 
paperback — an  instant  book  combining 
modem  computer  technology,  the  old- 
fashion  newspaper  ‘extra’  concept  and  the 
work  of  30  editors  and  printers. 

A  joint  project  of  UPI,  the  World  Al¬ 
manac  and  the  New  American  Library 
Publishing  Co.,  “The  Impeachment  Re¬ 
port”  will  run  between  300-350  pages  con¬ 
taining  some  150,000  words.  Included  in 
the  book  will  be  the  complete  text  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  recommended  by 
the  Rodino  Committee,  balanced  highlights 
of  committee  debate  and  votes,  historical 
background  and  a  special  introduction  by 
Helen  Thomas,  UPI  reporter. 

Retailing  on  the  newsstand  for  $1.95, 
the  book’s  first  run  is  set  at  750,000  co¬ 
pies.  UPI  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  (Wolrd  Almanac  publishers)  are 
also  offering  the  book  to  their  respective 
subscribers  who  wish  to  offer  it  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

About  30  persons  are  involved  in  the 
round-the-clock  operation  to  produce  the 
book,  starting  from  those  who  punch  the 
tape  of  the  transcript  at  Washington  to 
editors  in  New  York  and  the  high  speed 
cold  typesetting  process  in  Memphis. 


Velasco  seizes 
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ITU  associate  members  drive 
gaining  strength,  Pilch  claims 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  International  Typographical  Union’s 
new  associate  member  approach  to  or¬ 
ganizing  shows  every  indication  of  gain¬ 
ing  strength,  according  to  John  J.  Pilch, 
retired  president  of  the  union. 

Pilch,  in  an  officer’s  report  issued  in 
connection  with  the  ITU  convention  sched¬ 
uled  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.  August  3-9  said 
the  associate  membership  program  has 
been  extremely  satisfying.  Contracts  have 
been  signed  by  locals  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Oneonta,  N.Y.;  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed,  but 
not  signed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and 
Buffalo  (another  department).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  negotiations  for  a  contract  are  now 
in  progress  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Elgin, 
Ill.;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  and  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Pilch,  who  turned  the  ITU  presidency 
over  to  A.  Sandy  Bevis  on  June  15  (Bevis 
was  elected  president  in  May),  said  such 
(associate  membership)  progress  in  the 
few  short  months  this  new  law  has  been 
in  affect  is  “truly  phenomenal’’  and 
proves  that  new  shops  and  new  bargain¬ 
ing  units  can  be  organized,  and  new  con¬ 
tracts  negotiated,  if  local  unions  have  the 
incentive  to  get  the  job  done. 

Pilch  noted  new  sample  contracts  are 
available  for  the  use  of  locals  under  the 
associate  member  concept.  One  sample  has 
been  developed  for  newsroom  employes. 
Another  is  for  “communication  and  print¬ 
ing  production’’  employes  to  be  utilized 
for  any  type  of  operation  which  might  be 
organized  and  is  not  made  of  printing 
trades  craftsmen. 

It  continues  to  be  ITU  policy  to  take  a 
cautious  and  detailed  look  at  any  proposal 
of  an  employer  to  accept  and  process  tape 
or  other  material  received  from  specific 
customers  under  specified  conditions. 

Urges  careful  look 

Similarly,  Pilch  said,  local  unions  must 
take  a  careful  look  at  all  such  proposals, 
and  obtain  assurance  that  acceptance  of 
such  outside  tape  and  other  input  is,  in 
fact,  providing  additional  jobs  and  addi¬ 
tional  work  opportunities  for  the  members 
employed  in  those  composing  rooms. 

Another  Pilch  observation :  Collective 
bargaining  has  become  an  increasingly 
difficult  and  complex  process  due  to  the 
rapid  introduction  of  new  technology  in 
the  printing  industry.  These  changes,  cou¬ 
pled  with  all  the  restraints  imposed  by 
federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations, 
have  severely  challenged  the  patience  and 
the  ability  of  officers  and  scale  committees 
to  negotiate  good  agreements. 

Reporting  on  the  progress  in  technolo¬ 
gy,  Pilch  said  that  coupled  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  low  cost  equipment,  encour¬ 
aging  installation  of  more  and  more  of  the 
new  equipment  into  plants,  is  the  fact 
that  all  hot  metal  composing  equipment 
still  being  manufactured  is  now  being 
built  in  Europe.  Prices  of  parts  and  mats 
for  hot  metal  machines  have  become  al¬ 


most  prohibitive,  so  that  employers  faced 
with  the  break  down  of  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chines  invariably  move  to  phototype,  giv¬ 
ing  up  hot  metal  entirely. 

Through  the  training  available  at  the 
ITU  Training  Center  in  Colorado 
Springs,  the  ITU  can  “boast  the  largest 
number  of  cold  type  printers  anywhere,” 
Pilch  said.  He  estimates  that  60,000  ITU 
members  daily  perform  composing  room 
operations  which  were  unknown  to  the 
trade  a  generation  ago.  He  added  that  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  change,  the 
ITU’s  policy  remains  not  to  fight  prog¬ 
ress,  but  to  share  in  its  benefits. 

Discussing  planning  and  installation  of 
entire  automated  systems.  Pilch  said,  “It 
is  the  very  nature  of  such  systems  that 
they  blur  the  traditional  jurisdictional 
lines,  and  perhaps  they  were  designed 
specifically  for  that  purpose.  However, 
where  we  have  a  local  union  which  is 
determined  to  preserve  its  jurisdiction  .  .  . 
we  have  been  unable  to  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  been  acceptable  to  all 
parties.” 

He  urged  that  locals,  before  agreeing  to 
language  proposed  by  employers  check 
with  ITU  headquarters  to  see  if  it  is 
acceptable. 

Merger  discussions 

Pilch  referred  to  merger  discussions 
with  the  International  Printing  and  Graph¬ 
ic  Communications  Union  (formerly  the 
Pressmen)  and  an  agreement  to  establish 
the  joint  international  board  of  review. 
The  agreement,  he  said,  is  indicative  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  merger  talks 
and  points  to  further  achievements  on  the 
way  to  total  mergfer. 

Purpose  of  the  board  will  be  to  encour¬ 
age  cooperation  in  all  areas  of  trade  union 
activities,  including  joint  organizational 
programs  and  joint  collective  bargaining. 
Jurisdictional  problems  resulting  from  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  processes  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  resolved  by  the  board  and  a 
strong  mutual  defense  structure  will  also 
be  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  board. 

The  joint  international  board  of  review 
would  be  comprised  of  six  members  from 
each  union,  including  each  respective 
president. 

Statistics  indicate  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  ITU  members  have  risen  from 
$219.59  the  previous  year  (fiscal  year  end¬ 
ed  May  20,  1974)  to  $234.46,  an  increase 
of  $14.87.  In  addition  there  were  improved 
working  conditions  and  shorter  working 
hours.  Pilch  said. 

Concerning  the  preponderance  of  new 
equipment  with  a  typewriter  keyboard. 
Pilch  stressed  the  ne^  for  members  to 
become  proficient  in  touch  typing.  He 
noted  all  new  phototypesetting  on  the 
market  is  driven  by  either  paper,  magnet¬ 
ic  tape  or  by  direct  input  to  either  a 
phototypesetting  device  or  a  computer. 

He  also  said  that  since  the  same  ma¬ 
chines  are  also  made  up  of  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  there  is  need  to  learn  the  basic 


electronic  skills  to  enable  locals  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  maintenance  work  on 
this  equipment. 

Strike  situation 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  seven 
strikes  and  six  lockouts  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Of  those  in  progress  a  year 
ago,  five  newspaper  strikes  and  seven 
commercial  strikes,  as  well  as  two  news¬ 
paper  lockouts  and  seven  commercial 
strikes,  still  continue.  One  of  these  is  at 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  where 
pickets  have  been  walking  since  May  4, 
1973.  Members  of  Chattanooga  Local  No. 
89  also  continue  their  strike  against  the 
Detroit  News-Free  Press,  initiated  on  Jan. 
24,  1972. 

William  R.  Cloud,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  union,  reported  that  journeyman 
membership  registered  a  decline  of  2,854 
to  100,340  from  Jan.  1  of  the  previous 
year,  243  journeymen  were  admitted  as 
associate  members.  There  were  7,452 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America  affiliated  with  the  ITU, 
down  1,456  from  the  previous  year,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  grand  total  of  108,035  members. 

Of  the  100,340  journeymen  members, 
22,380  are  on  the  old  age  pension  roll. 
Eligibles,  insofar  as  age  and  continuous 
membership  are  concerned,  number  32,- 
144.  The  number  of  members  on  the  roll 
increased  by  1,197  over  a  year  ago. 

Cloud  also  retired  last  month  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

• 

Knight,  Ridder  boards 
approve  merger  terms 

Both  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  and  Ridder  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  have  approved  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  merge  Ridder  with  Knight.  The 
Ridder  board  okayed  the  preliminary  mer¬ 
ger  plans  July  17,  and  the  Knight  meeting 
was  July  23. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  president  of 
Ridder,  said  the  Ridder  board  authorized 
management  to  proceed  with  negotiating  a 
definitive  agreement  and  to  prepare  proxy 
material  to  be  used  for  a  special  meeting 
of  Ridder  shareholders  later  in  the  year 
when  they  vote  on  the  merger. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president  in  the 
Knight  group,  said  its  board  approved  the 
terms,  which  call  for  one  share  of  Ridder 
common  stock  to  be  exchanged  for  0.6 
share  of  Knight  stock.  And  a  Knight 
spokesman  said  Knight  shareholders  will 
own  about  two-thirds  and  Ridder  share¬ 
holders  about  one-third  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

The  proposal  is  still  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  after  it  is  passed  by  all  shareholders 
involved. 

Officers  of  the  board  of  the  new 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers,  Inc.  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  recommend  that  the  annual  com¬ 
mon  stock  dividend  of  Knight-Ridder  be 
54  cents  per  share. 

• 

Ernest  Meyer  to  retire 

Ernest  Meyer,  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  Zurich,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  effective  Sept.  15, 
1975. 
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National  ads  up  5.8% 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  5.8  percent  in  May  as 
compared  to  the  same  month  last  year, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  Inc.  For  the  first  five  months, 
revenues  were  up  3.7  percent  and  were 
running  at  a  $7.6  billion  annual  rate. 

Widest  gains  were  reported  for  the  re¬ 
tail  classification — up  7.3  percent  in  May 
and  5.4  percent  for  the  five  months.  News¬ 
papers’  retail  ad  revenues  were  at  a  $4.4 
billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  revenues  were  up 
6.8  percent  in  May  and  3.4  percent  for  the 
five  months.  They  were  put  at  a  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  annual  rate.  The  two  major  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  national  classification — 
general  and  automotive — had  May  in¬ 
creases  of  7.7  percent  and  2.4  percent 
respectively. 

Classified  advertising  revenues  were  up 
2.5  percent  in  May  and  0.7  percent  for  the 
five  months,  running  at  a  $2.1  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate. 

AP  offers  radios 
newscast  service 

Associated  Press  will  hit  the  airwaves 
on  Oct.  1  with  a  new  round  the  clock, 
seven  day  a  week  service,  according  to 
Bob  Benson,  managing  editor. 

Benson  said  the  new  AP  audio  service 
will  offer  hourly  5% -minute  newscasts, 
each  with  open  spots  for  a  60-second  and 
a  30-second  commercial  break;  six  daily 
“actually  bulk  feeds,”  all  pre-edited;  and 
separate  feeds  of  sports  features  and 
sports  news,  business  and  financial  news 
and  consumer  affairs  reports. 

A  20-member  AP  Radio  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  covering  beats,  including 
the  White  House  and  Congress. 

“We’re  completely  tailorable,”  Benson 
said.  “The  stations  can  do  with  our  ser¬ 
vice  as  they  choose.” 

Benson,  32,  and  his  deputy,  Ildward  De 
Fontaine,  44,  are  selecting  a  staff  of  ex¬ 
perienced  professionals  to  run  APR. 
George  Mayor,  APR  chief  of  communica¬ 
tions,  is  selecting  equipment  for  the 
Washington  studio,  which  will  be  located 
at  1825  K  St.  N.W. 

Radio  stations  in  the  nation’s  eight 
largest  markets  have  already  committed 
themselves  as  members  of  Associated 
Press  Radio,  Bob  Eunson,  AP  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  broadcasting,  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

The  stations  include  all  the  Metromedia 
radio  outlets,  which  will  depend  exclusivir 
ly  on  AP  Radio  for  domestic  and  overseas 
news  coverage.  They  are  WNEW-AM- 
FM,  New  York;  WDHF  (FM),  Chicago; 
KLAC  and  KMET  (FM),  Los  Angeles; 
WIP  and  WMMR  (FM),  Philadelphia; 
WMOC  (FM),  Detroit;  KNEW  and 
KSAN  (FM),  Oakland-San  Francisco: 
WASH  (FM),  Washington;  and  WCBM, 
Baltimore. 

Eunson  said  that,  in  addition  to 
WNEW,  four  other  50,000-watt  clear 
channel  stations  will  use  the  AP  audio 
service.  They’re  all-news  WTOP,  Wash¬ 
ington;  WIBC,  Indianapolis;  WNOE,  New 
Orleans;  and  KIRO,  Seattle. 


Niagara  paper  staff 
reorganizes  to 
find  local  news 

The  Niagara  Gazette  has  reorganized 
its  staff  to  give  readers  more  local  news, 
said  John  Hanchette,  managing  editor 
Changes  involve  reassigning  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  duties  and  broadening  responsibilities 
of  the  city  desk  at  the  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  newspaper. 

City  editor  Linus  Ormsby  is  now  re¬ 
sponsible  for  copy  of  the  local  inside 
pages  as  well  as  Page  One  and  the  local 
section  front.  A  second  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Joan  Fraser,  joins  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  David  L.  Russell.  Also,  Susan  Clark 
continues  to  be  special  section  editor  and 
takes  on  duties  of  family  news  editor, 
replacing  Mrs.  Fraser. 

James  W.  Dornan,  acting  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  has  taken  that  post  permanently. 
Laura  Winchester,  former  political  writ¬ 
er,  becomes  a  copy  editor  to  chief  copy 
editor  Louis  Villano. 

These  changes  were  made  after  news 
director  Jack  Meyer  moved  to  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times  Union  in  June.  Tied  in  with  the 
reorganization  is  a  morning  news  confer¬ 
ence  daily  at  9  a.m.  Various  editors  clus¬ 
ter  around  Hanchette  and  Sal  DeVivo,  the 
editor-publisher,  and  “sell”  stories  for 
Page  One  play.  Hanchette  does  rough  lay¬ 
out’s.  Then  a  daily  afternoon  session  is 
being  held  to  discuss  future  planning  and 
to  critique  the  day’s  paper. 

• 

Spanish  a.m. 
to  publish 
in  Miami 

Miami  Extra,  a  new  Spanish-language 
newspaper  nearly  two-years  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  will  start  publication  in  Florida  July 
29,  publisher  Alberto  Diaz-Masvidal  an¬ 
nounced.  The  new  daily  will  appear  six 
mornings  a  week,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day. 

Diaz-Masvidal  said  he  believes  the 
newspaper  will  play  an  important  role  in 
bringing  Dade  County’s  400,000  Latin 
Americans  into  fuller  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  total  community. 

“The  Miami  melting  pot  has  been  one  of 
the  most  impressive  chapters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  immigration  in  this  country  or 
anywhere  else,”  Diaz-Masvidal  said.  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  communist  take-over  of 
Cuba,  this  community  has  absorbed 
around  300,000  immigrants  in  the  last 
dozen  years  alone.  And  it  has  happened 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  friction,  a  record  that  honors  both 
the  residents  who  were  already  here  and 
those  who  came  to  begin  new  lives  here. 

He  has  recruited  a  team  of  Latin  jour¬ 
nalists  to  help  him.  He  also  has  retained 
James  R.  Whelan,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Miami  News,  as  a  consultant 
on  local  news  coverage. 

The  new  newspaper  is  located  at  1646 
N.E.  Miami  Court  just  off  downtown  Mia¬ 
mi.  Another  building  immediately  behind 
the  main  plant  is  available  for  intended 
expansion. 


Place  llV/IVt  CAIIVI  UlUl 

another,  using  only  one  line. 

TVansfer  calls,  without  an 
attendant’s  hel^' 
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Communicate,  witti 
a  Bdl  System  PBX. 


The  Bell  System’s  family  of  PBX’s  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  any  business.  This 
equipment  is  built  to  Bell  System  standards  of  dependability,  and  backed  by  Bell 
System  maintenance,  available  locally.  Your  Bell  Communications  Consultant  will 
help  you  choose  the  model  and  options  that  fit  your  present  needs  exactly.  As  your 
business  grows,  compact  plug-in  modules  make  expansion  easy. 

At  AT&T  and  your  Bell  Company,  we  know  the 
efficiency  and  profit  of  your  business  depend  on  good  tVC  IlCcUryOU* 
communications. 


Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  PICNIC 


With  an  investment  of  only  $2,200, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  entertained  an  estimated  7,000  on  In¬ 
dependence  Day.  The  Huntington  newspa¬ 
pers,  members  of  the  Gannett  Group,  or¬ 
ganized  a  community  picnic  in  the  city’s 
Ritter  Park. 

Activities  included  40  games  such  as 
egg-throwing  for  children  and  adults,  a 
parade  of  decorated  bicycles,  three  band 
concerts,  wandering  folk  singers  and  a 
barbershop  quartet,  a  tennis  tournament, 
and  performances  by  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Shriner  clowns. 

Huntington  Mayor  Harold  Frankel  told 
the  City  Council  that  the  picnic  was  “one 
of  the  best  events  ever  held  in  Hunting- 
ton”  and  urged  the  publishing  company  to 
sponsor  it  again  in  1975. 

N.  S.  Hayden,  publisher  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Advertiser  and  the  Herald- 
Dispatch,  said  the  picnic  was  organized 
because  the  city  had  no  community-wide 
activity  to  mark  the  July  4  holiday. 

Hayden  noted  that  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  received  extensive  cooperation  in 
sponsoring  the  picnic  from  Huntington 
police  and  the  city’s  Park  Commission. 

The  Huntington  newspapers  also  spon¬ 
sored  an  essay  contest  on  “What  America 
Means  To  Me,”  publishing  the  winning 
entry  on  July  4. 

*  *  * 

PATRIOTISM — The  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  published  a  40-page  special  issue  of 
Discover,  its  Sunday  roto  magazine  called 
“Why  I  Believe  in  America.” 

“It  was  an  unusual  effort  for  w’hich  w'e 
received  outstanding  response,”  said  B. 
Dale  Davis,  managing  editor.  He  said  the 
heavily-promoted  special  resulted  in  34,- 
000  additional  one-day  sales,  and  drew  a 
heavy  response  of  flattering  reader  mail. 

Content  included  a  letter  by  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  executive  editor  to  his  16-year-old  son 
on  “what  this  country  stands  for,”  an 
interview  with  an  naturalized  citizen,  a 
quiz  on  famous  quotes  by  .Americans  in 
history,  and  a  chapter  from  Alistair 
Cooke’s  book,  “America.” 

Advertising  messages  w’ere  equally  true 
to  the  theme,  with  John  Wanamaker  using 


a  page  to  explain  the  proper  way  to  dis¬ 
play  the  flag,  and  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
offering  a  bus  tour  of  landmarks. 

4>  *  * 

LIVING— The  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News  has  published  a  146-page 
reprint  of  a  special  section,  “All  About 
Living  in  the  Washington  Area,”  which 
appeared  earlier  this  year  in  the  Star- 
New’s.  The  reprint  is  dedicated  to  James 
Welsh,  who  authored  the  first  “All  About 
Living”  in  1967  as  a  seven-part  series 
intended  as  a  guide  to  area  new’comers. 
Welsh  died  in  1937.  The  1973  section 
marked  the  first  time  all  of  the  editorial 
matter  appeared  in  a  single  section,  and 
the  first  time  advertisers  were  invited  to 
participate. 

The  guide  is  particularly  helpful  to  new 
residents  of  the  Washin^on  area  which 
has  a  high  rate  of  transiency.  It  covers 
such  areas  as  commuting,  crime,  employ¬ 
ment,  entertainment,  real  estate,  re¬ 
creation,  schools,  shopping,  sports  and 
utilities.  The  booklet  also  profiles  many 
Washington-area  communities.  Over  10,- 
000  copies  of  the  1973  reprint  edition  were 
sold.  The  1974  edition,  is  now  available  to 
the  public. 

>i<  *  * 

INSERT — The  New  York  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  free-standing  insert  promoting  its 
special  New  Jersey  edition  and  included  it 
in  466,000  copies  of  the  New  Jersey  edi¬ 
tion  on  July  14.  Purpose  of  the  insert  was 
to  familiarize  New  Jersey  residents  with 
the  New's’  expanded  coverage,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  special  writers  for  the  section.  A 
home  delivery  business  reply  card  was 
included  in  the  folder. 

*  *  * 

ANALYSIS — The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times  research  department  has  published 
the  sixth  installment  of  the  11  booklet 
1974  Media  General  market  analysis 
series.  “Tampa  ’74  Profile  of  Drug  Store 
Customers”  deals  with  the  major  drug 
stores  in  Hillsborough  County  and  their 
customers.  Belden  Associates  conducted 
the  study  with  face-to-face  interviews 
with  adults.  Copies  are  available  without 
charge  by  writing  Jim  Hendry,  promotion 


Marketing  Liquor? 


ERIE,  Pa 

Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


(Erie  (JliinejS'NetJ)?^ 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


TOP 


TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


SALESMAN 


PICNIC  EVENT— Kids  enjoying  the  three- 
legged  race,  one  ot  40  events  at  the  July 
Fourth  picnic  sponsored  by  Huntington  News¬ 
papers. 

department,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times, 
P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

*  *  * 

UNITED  NATIONS— The  New  York 
Times  dramatizes  its  coverage  of  the 
United  Nations,  headquartered  in  New 
York,  with  a  promotion  brochure  that 
tells  97  percent  of  UN  ambassadors  read 
the  weekday  Times,  89  percent  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times.  A  quote  from  Egypt’s  former 
ambassador  credits  the  Times  as  “by  far 
the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the 
world,”  attributing  this  influence  to  the 
fact  that  the  Times  is  the  breakfast  diet 
of  delegates  of  135  member  states.  The 
brochure  includes  tables  on  reading  habits 
of  U.N.  ambassadors,  and  publications 
they  feel  offer  the  “best  over-all  news 
coverage.” 

*  *  * 

STAFFER— Six  Fort  Worth  high 
school  students  have  been  named  w’inners 
of  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  1974  “Most 
Valuable  Staffer  Aw'ards”  for  high  school 
newspaper  staff  members.  The  winners 
will  receive  plaques  and  be  honored  at 
individual  luncheons  with  key  Star- 
Telegram  editors,  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  Selections  were  made  by  the  high 
school  newspaper  advisers  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Public  School’s  journalism  curricu¬ 
lum  supervisor. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  Copperud 


THE  ADOLESCENT  THEY— No.  485 

The  misuse  of  they,  their,  them  where  it  or  its  is  required  is 
prevalent.  This  error  might  well  be  called  “the  adolescent  they” 
because  it  is  most  common  in  the  work  of  immature  or  un¬ 
practiced  writers.  It  occurs  frequently,  however,  in  the  work 
of  those  who  are  experienced  enough  to  know  better. 

Some  examples: 

“The  team  is  proud  of  their  season.”  Correctly,  its,  to  go 
with  is.  “The  team  are  proud  of  their  season”  is  another  possi¬ 
bility,  but  the  use  of  a  collective  like  team  as  a  plural  tends  to 
be  British  usage,  and  would  be  unlikely  in  America.  Sentences 
like  “The  team  is  proud  of  their  season”  prompted  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  the  in-house  critic  of  the  I^ew  York  Times,  to  ask, 
“They  is?” 

“The  street  will  be  blocked  at  night  to  prevent  anyone  from 
parking  and  leaving  their  cars  after  8  o’clock.”  “from  parking 
and  leaving  his  car.”  The  singular  construction  is  required  to 
correspond  with  anyone,  a  singular.  An  alternative:  “to  prevent 
drivers  from  parking  and  leaving  their  cars.”  The  use  of  their 
in  constructions  like  the  initial  example  may  be  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  masculine  his  in  an  asexual  situation,  a  possibility 
discussed  in  Editorial  Workshop  No.  483. 

But  no  such  excuse  will  do  for  the  following: 

“At  the  request  of  Burt  Eeynolds,  MGM  has  changed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  on  their  current  national  newspaper  campaign.” 
They  has? 

“The  judge  said  that  because  the  administration  finances  the 
project,  they  have  assumed  that  they  are  free  to  suspend  it.” 
They  has? 

“The  church  welcome  all  students  to  participate  in  the  varied 
programs  they  offer.”  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  it  is 
unavoidable  for  they  because  church  has  already  been  established 
as  singular  by  welcomes. 

A  sentence  like  “The  geography-urban  studies  major  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Curriculum  Committee  at  their  meeting  Wednes¬ 
day”  is  defensible,  however,  on  the  ground  that  committee  was 
regarded  by  the  writer  as  plural.  The  difficulty  was  that,  as  in 
many  such  contexts,  the  committee  was  referred  to  in  the  next 
sentence  as  it. 

As  indicated,  in  some  instances  of  the  adolescent  they,  the 
sentence  is  grammatically  dislocated  because  a  singular  verb 
has  been  used  in  reference  to  the  antecedent  of  they.  In  others, 
an  invariably  singular  collective  {company,  church)  is  referred 
to  as  they  instead  of  it.  Errors  like  this  can  be  avoided  if  writers 
will  follow  the  advice  given  golfers:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
That  is,  bear  in  mind  whether  a  singular  noun  or  verb  has  been 
used,  so  that  a  later  reference  corresponds  in  number. 

Wayward  words 

Why  is  it,  I  have  often  wondered,  that  the  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers  doggedly  put  quotation  marks  around  tar  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements  proclaiming  how  little  of  it  their  product  contains? 
One  might  suspect  that  they  are  differentiating  between  the  tar 
produced  by  burning  tobacco  and  the  familiar  substance  used  in 
repairing  roofs  and  streets. 

Nagged  by  this  uncertainty,  and  somehow  irked  by  the  ob¬ 
trusive  quotation  marks,  I  finally  had  recourse  to  the  dictionary, 
and  found,  as  I  suspected,  that  the  quotation  marks  are  super¬ 
fluous.  The  primary  definition  of  tar  describes  it  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  organic 
materials,  and  formerly,  at  least,  used  for  chewing  by  small 
boys,  among  other  purposes. 

But  tar  is  also  defined  as  “a  substance  resembling  tar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  formed  by  chemical  change  (tars  in  tobacco 
smoke).”  So  there  you  are,  gentlemen  of  Madison  Avenue; 
away  with  those  quotation  marks. 
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CARL  YOUNG 

CONSULTANT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
ON  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully 
filled  management  positions  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all 
size  companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000 
to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a 
carefully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of 
prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants, 
we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  internal  or  external  "leaks"  by  protecting 
client  identity  and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate 
selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud 
to  say  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and 
guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual 
in  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’ HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 
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The  eye  is  quicker 
than  the  hand. 


You've  got  page  after  page  of 
wire  service,  locd  and  feature 
news.  All  to  be  edited.  All  to  be 
proofed  and  typeset. 

Plus  classified  ads. 
Display  ads.  And  TV  logs. 

Now's  when  you  need 
Typeset-11  orDECset-SOOO. 

The  large  and  medium 
typesetting  systems  from 
Digital  with  the  fast-action 
VT20  video  displays. 

You  can  use  up  to  eight 
displays  with  every 
DECset-8000.  Up  to  sixteen 
with  every  Typeset- 1 1 .  And 
if  you  need  more,  a  front- 
end  editorial  system  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  news¬ 
room  needs  can  be  added. 

During  editing  and  proofing, 
the  computer  is  on-line  only  when 
the  terminal  operator  retrieves 
and  returns  text  to  the  processor. 


And  the  computer  is  off-line 
while  the  terminal  operator  uses 
a  combination  of  keyboard  char¬ 
acters  and  special  keys  to  insert. 


delete,  move,  or  overstrike  dis¬ 
played  characters,  lines,  and 
blocks  of  text. 

Everything  is  stored  within 


the  computer.  No  paper  tape  is 
needed  with  these  systems. 

What's  more.  Digital  pro¬ 
vides  the  systems  support  to 
install  your  system  quickly. 

Plus  all  the  service 
you'll  need  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  smoothly. 

Try  Typeset-11  orDEC- 
set-8000.  Then  you'll  see 
why  for  editing  and  proof¬ 
ing  the  eye  is  quicker  than 
the  hand. 

For  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration,  write  or  call  Type¬ 
setting,  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (617)897-5111. 
European  headquarters; 
81  route  de  I'Aire,  1211 
Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50.  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd.,  9045 
Cote  DeLiesse,  Dorval,  Quebec. 
(514)636-9393. 
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Type  to  type  in  SVz  minutes. 


George  Schmidt,  CWO&O  —  elected 
president,  Twin  Cities  Chapter,  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales  Association.  Rich¬ 
ard  Rummel,  Branham  Newspaper  Sales 
— first  vicepresident;  Don  Hanson,  SFW 
— second  vicepresident;  Hal  Quinn,  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales — treasurer;  Rick 
Wheeler,  CWO&O — secretary-;  Richard 
Parsons,  SFW — program  chairman. 

*  *  * 

Larrabee  Albertson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  to  retire  later  this  summer. 
Kenneth  M.  Carter,  manager  of  general 
advertising  for  the  Waterbiiry  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American  will  succeed  Al¬ 
bertson.  Lewis  Spence,  Jr.,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Ballston  Spa 
(N.Y.)  Journal  Newspapers — named  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Sal  F.  Martorano,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager — given  additional 
responsibility  of  sales  promotion  director. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Green,  Indianapolis  pr  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  former  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
named  editor  of  the  Indiana  University 
News  Bureau,  succeeding  Earl  M.  Hoff, 
who  retired  recently. 

*  *  * 

J.  Peter  Kohl,  general  manager  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quebec  Dailies,  Inc.  Charles 
D’Amour,  Le  Nouvelliste  and  Roch  Des¬ 
jardins,  La  Presse — named  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  Luc  Beauregard,  Montreal  Matin 
— treasurer;  Jean  Guy  Faucher,  Le 
Quotidien,  Saguenay-Lac  St.  Jean — direc¬ 
tor. 

«  4>  * 

Bob  Wegener,  editor  of  the  Altus 
(Okla.)  Galaxy,  Altus  Air  Force  Base 
newspaper — named  editor  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

*  * 

J.  William  Heasley,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Warwick  (N.Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Photo-News — named  director  of  cir¬ 
culation,  a  new  position,  at  Panax  Cor¬ 
poration.  Joel  Remaley,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operations  for  Panax — to 
director  of  production. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Polivka,  state  editor  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette — named  copy 
editor  and  special  sections  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lynn  Forbish,  who  has  resigned  to 
join  Lindgren  Public  Relations  Agency, 
Monroe,  Wis.  Tom  Menzel,  assistant  state 
editor — promoted  to  state  editor.  Pete 
Friedrich,  county  government  reporter — 
to  assistant  state  editor.  Tom  O’Neill,  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer — to  cover  For- 
bish’s  education  beat. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could  afford  to 
pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright  violation.  Here's 
how  to  handle  a  bigger  judgment:  insure  the 
excess  with  Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up  a  program 
and  to  assist  in  time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details. 
Our  nearest  office  will  contact  you  at  once. 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices: 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Houston. 


\ 

news-people 


Keith  J.  Thomson,  vicepresident  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  and  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  its  Seattle  office — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office. 

*  * 

Mitch  Kehetian,  editor  of  three  Panax 
Associated  Newspapers — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Macomb 
Daily.  Keith  E.  Ellibee — to  director  of 
sales  and  promotion;  Sally  Randazzo,  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising  manager — to 
manager;  Geneva  Wheaton,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager — to  phone 
room  leader;  Virginia  Honecker,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Community 
Newspapers — to  phone  room  leader. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Threthewey,  editor,  Mar¬ 
quette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal — to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor;  Robert  H.  Skuggen,  manag¬ 
ing  editor — to  editor;  Ronald  V.  Patton 
— to  circulation  manager;  Howard  N.. 
Hill — to  production  superintendent. 

tr  *  * 

M.  James  Bruskotter,  city  editor  of  the 
Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily — to  editor,  Alma 
(Mich.)  Daily  Record-Leader. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  G.  Farrell,  executive  editor  of 
the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal — retired 
after  23  years  in  that  post.  He  spent  36  of 
his  46  years  in  the  newspaper  business  as 
an  editor  for  Newhouse  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Rick  Baker,  advertising  office  manager, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — named 
classified  advertising  manager.  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

4c  «  « 

Donald  M.  Smith,  advertising  director, 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  —  appointed 
publisher,  effective  January  1,  to  succeed 
Robert  E.  Schaefer,  who  will  retire  then. 
Charles  W.  Knoles,  retail  advertising 
manager,  will  take  over  Smith’s  position  in 
advertising. 

*  *  « 

R.  C.  Buser,  vicepresident,  technical  di¬ 
vision,  Reed  Paper  Ltd. — named  group 
vicepresident,  technical.  S.  G.  Gordon, 
vicepresident,  marketing — to  group  vice- 
president,  pulp  and  paper.  K.  D.  Greaves, 
vicepresident,  manufacturing — to  group 
vicepresident,  forestry  and  wood  products. 
T.  R.  SWANSTON,  senior  vicepresident  and 
director,  Ethan  Allen,  Inc. — to  group 
vicepresident,  decorative  products. 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Neal,  publisher  of  the  Nobles- 
ville  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledger — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Don  R.  Buckman,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Steuben  Printing 
Co. — chosen  vicepresident;  Richard  E. 
Harney,  publisher  of  Torch  Newspapers — 
secretary;  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Star — reelected  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Orr,  former  ad  director.  Wall 
Street  Journal— named  ad  sales  director. 
New  York  Press,  which  begins  publication 
next  year. 


Noonan  Carter 


Thomas  F.  Noonan,  former  operations 
vicepresident  of  Com  Corp — promoted 
from  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  Communnty  Publications  Company  to 
president.  He  replaces  Harry  E.  Green, 
Jr.,  who  retires  August  1. 

*  *  e 

Jack  Linder,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Jewish  Exponent — promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  succeeds  Jules  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  will  retire  Sept.  1. 

*  a  * 

Dr.  Elden  Rawlings,  director  of  the 
Mass  Communications  Institute  at  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  State  College — winner  of 
Fulbright  lectureship  to  teach  journalism 
at  the  U.  of  the  West  Indies,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

*  «  * 

Michael  Courtenay,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  (N.Y.)  Long  Is¬ 
lander — to  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Greenport  (N.Y.)  Suffolk  Times. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Pringle,  former  assistant 
circulation  director  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times — to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Francis  E.  LaRose,  research  director 
and  manager  of  sales  development  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service — promoted  to 
executive  vicepresident.  Peter  Stuart 
Swann  takes  over  LaRose’s  former  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Studer,  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  West  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Cal.) 
Copley  newspapers — named  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service  Sacramento  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

S.  James  Ciavaglia,  city  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press — named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  managing  editor. 
Timothy  Blagg,  copy  editor — to  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Adrian  F.  Hefi-ern,  chief  of  the  State 
House  bureau — to  state  editor.  Dick 
Brinster — to  sports  editor.  Peter  E, 

Donoghue,  copy  editor — to  wire  editor. 
Frederick  D.  Makin  II — to  Panorama 
editor,  and  Fred  Kerr,  copy  editor — to 
Ocean  County  editor. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Neiswanger,  editor  of  the  Napa 
(Cal.)  Register — named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view,  replacing  A.  D.  Addison,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  later  this  month. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Bender,  group  manager  of 
the  Metro  Sun  Newspapers — elected  vice- 
president  of  ComCorp.  Roger  Carman, 
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in  the  news 


production  manager  of  the  Berea  (Ohio) 
News  Sun;  Gerald  Gordon,  Sun  News¬ 
papers;  Gerald  E.  Grilly,  manager  of  the 
Sun  East  newspaper  group;  Jerry  J. 
Gurda,  group  manager  of  Sun  West  and 
Berea;  Stephen  M.  Lebby,  regional  sales 
rep  for  Sun  Newspapers,  also  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  ComCorp. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  O’Reilly,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  circulation  manager — named 
assistant  circulation  director  of  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Richard  Hartle,  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  for  the  News,  will 
take  over  O’Reilly’s  former  position.  Jerry 
Kaiser — to  south  country  circulation  and. 
Jerry  Wilson — to  city  zone  manager. 
Donald  Pennington,  Journal  Herald  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  has  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Peter  N.  Baylor,  UPI  Annapolis  bu¬ 
reau  staff — named  Baltimore  bureau  man¬ 
ager..  He  succeeds  Thomas  M.  Ferraro, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Richmond 
bureau. 

*  *  * 


Bergstrom  Paper  Company — named  Mid¬ 
west-Western  regional  manager. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Langley,  veteran  New  York  and 
Florida  newspaperman  —  named  bureau 
chief  for  the  Washington,  D.C.  bureau  of 
the  National  Star. 

*  *  * 

Dwayne  Hartnett,  former  columnist 
for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald-LA  Times 
News  Service — named  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun.  Garry 
L.  Harrison — to  news  editor,  a  newly- 
created  position. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Cronyn,  women’s  editor  of 
the  weekly  Michigan  Catholic — named  act¬ 
ing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  H.  Poston,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times — to  as¬ 
sume  former  position  of  managing  editor 
of  the  Bradenton  (Ala.)  Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Calvin  Peace  III,  who  resigned 
to  join  Tropicana  Products  Inc. 

*  *  * 


Michael  E.  Bishop,  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  U. 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill — named 
associate  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
there. 


Sam  Stewart,  editor  at  the  Torrance 
(Cal.)  Daily  Breeze — to  retire  Sept.  1  af¬ 
ter  24  years  with  the  paper. 

* 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  and  News — 


Jack  Zanzig,  Chicago  sales  rep  for  retired. 


Deaths 


Joseph  H.  Brooks,  54,  capital  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Copley  News  Service  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  June  29. 


Jane  Scott-Jeavons,  24,  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  Citizen  and  Boston 
Ledger  reporter-photographer;  July  16. 


Jack  Crawford  Kimble,  48,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise-Journal;  July  10. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Thomas,  owner  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Beacon;  recently. 

*  * 

Harold  A.  Fitzsimmons,  81,  retired 
newspaperman  with  30  years  at  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers;  July  16. 

«  «  ♦ 

Thomas  Craig  McKinney,  publisher  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  Newspapers;  July  16. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Shor,  60,  associate  editor  of  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  and  one-time  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Herald-Examiner  news¬ 
paperman;  recently. 

m  *  * 

Clare  J.  Carroll,  58,  publisher  of  the 
Franklin  Park  (Ill.)  Journal  for  23  years; 
July  14. 

*  *  * 

Lena  A.  Conrad,  80,  publisher  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times;  July  12. 

*  * 

Seward  E.  Bower,  retired  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News;  July  14. 

«  *  * 


Max  Esper,  65,  former  Washington 
Times-Herald  photographer  and  retired  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  for  the  Senate  Re¬ 
cording  Studio;  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Julius  Chandler,  74,  former  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Times  copy  editor;  July  19. 

*  «  * 

William  Hunter  Maxwell,  93,  former 
features  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger;  July  17. 

*  «  * 

John  G.  McConnell,  62,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montreal  Star;  July  12. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Sykes,  45,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Toronto  Sun;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Marcia  Strauss  Ott,  91,  columnist  for 
the  Rockville  (Ind.)  Republican;  July  18. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  L.  MacGregor,  67,  former 
writer  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
the  Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  Evening  News; 
July  20. 

*  *  * 

Morgan  Paul  Dickerman  II,  56,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Wilson  (N.C.)  Daily  Times;  July  16. 

*  *  * 


Hugh  Stanford  McLeod,  79,  director  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.;  July  8. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  O’Brien,  56,  editorial  de¬ 
partment  administrative  assistant  at  the 
Boston  Globe;  July  14. 


Terry  Hammond,  business  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun;  July  20. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  Carpenter,  52,  long-time  Wash- 
ing;ton  newspaper  correspondent  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist;  July  25. 
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HAPPILY  SIGNING  a  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  proposed  merger  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 
are  (from  left  to  right)  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr., 
president,  Ridder  Publications,  Inc.;  Ben  V. 
Schneider,  Jr.,  financial  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Ridder  Publications,  Inc.;  Lee  Hills,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  and  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Knight  Newspapers.  The  merger  of  the  two 
companies  was  announced  July  1 1. 


Richard  E.  Riggins,  classified  director 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Press-Scimitar — named  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  Roskelly,  who  has 
joined  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

*  e  * 

N.  J.  White,  assistant  vicepresident  in 

charge  of  the  newspaper  division  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.. — 
named  vicepresident  of  the  company.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  circulation  director 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  «  « 

Robert  B.  Quinn,  managing  editor  of 
the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin — ^to 

join  the  p.r.  staff  of  Guide  Lamp  Division, 
General  Motors. 

<•>  *  * 

Sam  Cohen,  sports  editor,  Connecticut 
Sunday  Herald  in  Norwalk — retired. 

*  •  * 

Anthony  J.  May,  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Philadelphia  and  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  former  press  secretary  to  Milton 
J.  Shapp,  governor  of  Pennsylvania — 
named  director  of  communications  at  Kent 
State  University. 

*  *  e 

Donald  B.  Towles,  vicepresident  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company — ^named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Louisville  Development  Program. 
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Carla’s  clips 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Since  TV  Guide,  Radnor,  Pa.,  took  over 
distribution  of  National  Star  recently, 
10,000  retailers  have  been  added  for 
the  new  national  weekly,  with  an  average 
of  20  copies  to  each  retailer,  Alex  Urban, 
circulation  manager  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  which  publishes  TV  Guide,  said. 

Urban  indicates  that  the  Star  is 
just  over  the  two-million  mark  and 
continuing  to  climb.  “We  feel  that  the 
National  Star  will  be  as  big  in  its  market 
as  TV  Guide  is  in  its.  And  that’s  one  of 
the  reasons  we’re  handling  the  Star.” 
Both  publications  have  basically  the  same 
production  schedule. 

He  said  he  has  calculated  the  leveling- 
off  circulation  to  be  six  to  eight  million 
after  a  few  years. 

Martin  Singerman,  circulation  director, 
said  they  dropped  Independent  News  and 
contracted  with  TV  Guide  because,  “We 
feel  they  are  leading  in  circulation  and 
our  primary  objective  is  to  sell  in  super¬ 
markets.”  TV  Guide  has  a  total  13  million 
circulation;  9  million  are  from  supermar¬ 
ket  sales. 

Curves  are  the  highest  for  the  Star  in 
the  Cleveland-Akron-Pittsburgh  and  Ro- 
chester-Syracuse- Albany  areas,  Singerman 
adds. 

The  paper  went  national  in  mid-April, 
and  its  managing  editor  George  Nobbe, 
formerly  with  the  Sunday  New  York 
News,  says,  “We  are  unashamedly  a  pop 
paper  of  mass  appeal,  but  we’re  not  ig¬ 
noring  news  or  sports.”  Sports  editor, 
Jerry  Lisker,  hired  from  The  News,  put 
together  Peter  Bodo,  from  The  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News,  and  Greg  Gallo,  son 
of  Bill  Gallo,  cartoonist  from  The  News, 
to  get  what  he  calls  his  “exclusives.”  “I’m 
a  player’s  man.  The  guys  know  I’m  for 
them,”  says  Lisker. 

A  byline  you  see  often  in  the  Star  is 
that  of  Steve  Dunleavy,  news  editor,  who 
knows  the  crisp  Star-style  and  whips  out 
celebrity  pieces. 

And  you’ll  see  Ray  Kerrison’s  columns 
on  politics  and  horses  each  week.  Picture 
editor  Stan  Hall  selects  the  pictures,  with 
help  from  Iain  Lowrie.  Christina  Kirk, 
women’s  editor,  gets  readers  involved  in 
her  pages,  with  help  from  Betsy  Freund, 
Cathy  Rounds  and  Donna  Lawson.  And 
Michael  Mok,  Cass  Vanzi  and  Colin  Dan- 
gaard  turn  in  a  lot  of  copy. 

*  *  * 

Newspapermen  among  Faces 

Included  among  Time  magazine’s  “200 
Faces  for  the  Future”  were  prominent 
family  names  such  as  Field  Enterprises’ 
Marshall  Field,  33,  called  “a  touch  profit- 
minded  executive”;  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.  chairman  John  J.  Cowles  Jr., 
45,  cited  because  he  believes  “people  need 
to  be  informed”;  and  Barry  Bingham,  Jr., 
40,  editor-publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  called  by  Time 
“two  of  the  finest  instruments  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Midwest . . .” 

Also  included  is  Clarence  B.  Jones,  43, 
publisher  of  New  York’s  Amsterdam 
News,  said  to  have  “considerable  authori¬ 
ty  with  both  the  black  and  white  commu¬ 


nities.”  And  on  the  list:  James  C. 
Goodale,  40,  called  “a  gutsy  executive 
vicepresident  of  The  New  York  Times  Co. 

*  *  * 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  wasn’t  in  a 
very  good  mood  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Warwick  (R.I.)  Musical  Theatre  lately, 
and  journalists  could  tell  the  un¬ 
smiling  Kennedy  was  a  bit  bedraggled. 
That’s  how  it  seemed  to  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  photographer  Reynold 
R.  Paniccia,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
take  pictures  of  the  Massachusetts  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  his  party.  Paniccia  took  a  few 
shots,  then  started  to  leave.  Kennedy  de¬ 
manded:  “Where’s  that  photographer?” 
And  Paniccia  turned  back  toward  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  who  said,  “If  you  want  a  picture, 
tell  us  what  you  want  and  we’ll  do  it  that 
way,  but  stop  interfering.”  Paniccia  told 
Kennedy  he  already  had  the  pictures  he 
wanted  and  was  leaving.  “Well  then,” 
Kennedy  replied,  “why  don’t  you.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

OL’  BLUE  EYES  HITS  PRESS— Jim  Ma¬ 
honey  &  Associates,  who  handle  Frank 
Sinatra’s  publicity,  would  have  a  hard 
time  trying  to  set  up  an  interview  for  the 
crooner.  He  maintains:  “I  wouldn’t  give 
one  to  my  mother.”  Joking  about  the 
uproar  he  caused  in  Australia  on  his 
latest  headline-tour,  Frank  the  Crank,  as 
the  Aussies  labeled  him,  said,  “I  heard 
that  President  Nixon  was  thrilled  with 
U.S.  coverage  of  my  Australian  tour  be¬ 
cause  it  ran  Watergate  right  off  the  front 
pages.  I  even  heard  the  President  was 
thinking  of  sending  Henry  Kissinger 
down  to  keep  it  going  for  awhile.”  Sina¬ 
tra  didn’t  feel  too  kindly  toward  the  Aus¬ 
sie  press  even  before  the  latest  round.  On 
one  of  his  three  previous  visits,  a  novice 
reporter  had  nettled  him  at  the  airport  by 
asking  how  his  illustrious  name  should  be 
spelled,  Time-Life’s  “People”  magazine 
tells  us. 

*  4c  * 

Jack  Brannan,  in  public  relations  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  told  me 
this  past  week  at  the  Wall  Street  head¬ 
quarters  that  no  definite  decisions  have 
been  made  w'hether  to  extend  closing  time 
from  3:30  to  4  p.m.  EST.  The  extra 
half  hour  would  mean  more  trading  vol¬ 
ume.  But  about  100  newspapers  wrote  him 
to  protest.  It  would  set  everyone’s  dead¬ 
lines  and  delivery  off  schedule.  Newspa¬ 
pers  from  all  over — Kansas  City,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Chicago — replied.  And  both 
wire  services  are  opposed.  Brannan,  a 
former  UPIer,  also  heard  from  the  Rome 
Daily  American,  which  has  circulation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris,  which 
circulates  in  Europe.  After  our  chat, 
Brannan  took  me  to  the  upstairs  gallery 
to  view  trading  activity.  He  couldn’t  take 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
because  women  visitors  are  not  allowed 
on  the  floor;  only  men  visitors  are!  How¬ 
ever,  females  were  visibly  working  on  the 
floor.  Women  visitors,  however,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  on  the  floor  after  the  closing 
bell  sounds.  Brannan  is  having  his  photog¬ 
rapher  put  together  pictures  for  showing 


newspapers  how  fast  the  floor  gets  cleared 
of  scrap  paper  after  closing.  It’s  an  inter¬ 
esting  job  says  Brannan,  who  has  spent 
time  in  South  America  as  a  newsman. 

*  *  * 

We  in  the  press  now  have  a  rabbi 
knocking  us.  Says  Rabbi  Korff:  “The 
press  feeds  on  banalities  .  .  .  It’s  the 
lynching  mob  syndrome.  The  media  is  sim¬ 
ulating  crimes.  We  maintain  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  media  made  an  investment 
for  power  and  profit  and  credibility  and 
now  they  are  protecting  their  investment 
.  .  .  they  are  striking  at  the  jugular  of 
freedom  of  the  press  .  .  .  the  entire  admin¬ 
istration  is  held  captive  by  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  ...  I  feel  I  am  in  Hanoi  and  not 
in  Washington.”  The  Post  thinks  the  rab¬ 
bi  is  “using  the  media  to  castigate  the 
media.  What  a  terrific  number.” 

*  *  * 

OLD  PAPERS  NOT  SO  GOOD— To  the 
disappointment  of  large  numbers  of 
housewives  and  others  who  discovered 
they  could  make  extra  money  by  selling 
their  old  newspapers,  the  bottom  has 
seemingly  dropped  out  of  the  used  paper 
market.  In  a  reversal  of  the  situation 
which  saw  the  price  of  paper  double  and 
triple  in  the  last  six  months  of  1973,  the 
price  of  paper  has  plummeted.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  paper,  which  in  January  could 
get  the  seller  between  $1  and  $1.50  now 
commands  a  price  at  local  wastepaper 
dealers  between  50  and  75  cents.  One  deal¬ 
er  says  the  price  drop  came  around  “sus¬ 
piciously  fast”  in  the  last  two  months  and 
is  just  now  being  realized. 

*  *  * 

Jeanne  Jones,  wife  of  Robert  Letts 
Jones  (president  of  Copley  Press),  we 
hear  unveiled  a  portrait  of  herself  and 
presented  it  to  Bob  on  their  second  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.  Artist  was  Mona 
Freeman,  the  actress. 

*  *  Hi 

Much-traveled  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  began  writing  a  column  on  July  13 
opposite  the  editorial  page.  Winner  of 
numerous  journalism  awards,  Geyer  will 
write  commentary  on  international  and 
national  affairs  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
woman  who  has  worked  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Middle  East,  Canada  and  Asia  for  15 
years,  according  to  Daily  News  editor 
Daryle  Feldmeir. 

• 

Conn,  investigation 
on  reporter’s  case 

The  Connecticut  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(CCLU)  has  disclosed  plans  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  of  a  former  Journal- 
Inquirer  (Vernon)  reporter  arrested  in  a 
test  of  (Connecticut’s  “Right  to  Know” 
law. 

Paulette  Thibodeau,  27,  was  charged 
with  breach  of  the  peace  last  May  in 
trying  to  cover  a  meeting  of  Tolland  town 
officials  after  she  was  ordered  to  leave. 

The  CCLU  said  it  was  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  “Right  to  Know”  law  in 
Miss  Thibodeau’s  case. 

She  has  since  left  the  newspaper  and 
her  case  nolled,  meaning  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  try  the  constitutionality  of  the 
arrest  because  the  charges  were  dropped. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


RETAIL  ADS  MORE 

The  retail  advertising  linage  picture  is 
a  lot  brighter  than  the  figures  for  the  10 
most  advertised  commodities  in  seven  ma¬ 
jor  markets  (E  &  P.  July  13)  implied.  So 
says  Sal  Lane,  General  Manager  of  Media 
Records. 

While  the  most  advertised  commodities 
in  the  seven  markets  (Phil.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Dal¬ 
las  and  Los  Angeles)  in  the  George 
Neustadt  Inc.  analysis  revealed  a  gain  of 
only  7/lOs  of  1  percent  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  Lane  applied  his  yardstick  to  total 
retail  linage  carried  in  those  cities  and 
came  up  with  an  overall  increase  of  3.2 
per  cent. 

“What  it  means,”  he  said,  “is  that  a 
broader  area  of  merchandise  and  services 
are  represented  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  this  year  and  that  the  reported 
8.4  per  cent  increase  in  retail  ad  revenue 
is  based  significantly  on  linage  gains  and 
not  merely  on  rate  increases. 

Here’s  the  Media  Records  rundown  for  i 
quarter  (000s  omitted) 


BROADLY  BASED 

account  in  the  case  of  retail  and  even  by 
departments  and  major  retail  merchan¬ 
dise  categories. 

Levels  II,  III  and  IV  differ  mainly  in 
the  degrees  of  breakdowns  by  accounts 
furnished.  At  the  lower  levels  summaries 
rather  than  breakdowns  are  provided.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  the  media 
clients  subscribe  to  the  first  level  service. 

Another  innovation  is  the  issuance  not 
only  of  linage  figures  in  the  standard 
quarterly  reference  known  as  the  Blue 
Book,  but  of  dollar  expenditures  by  brands. 
Starting  with  a  report  of  the  linage  used 
and  dollar  expenditures  of  2500  national 
brands  in  the  first  quarter  Blue  Book,  the 
coverage  will  expand  each  quarter  until  it 
includes  data  on  6000  brands,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  indexed  and  listed  according  to  clas¬ 
sification,  in  the  fourth  quarter  issue. 

With  its  current  computer  competence 


iil  linage  in  those  7  markets  for  the  first 


CITY  1974 

Philadelphia  16,166 

Washington  17,041 

Cleveland  11,777 

Cincinnati  10,992 

Chicago  24,248 

Dallas  16,903 

Los  Angeles  17,902 


115,031 

In  his  tally  of  the  84  cities  with  some 
250  newspapers  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Lane  came  up  with  a  2.1  percent 
overall  gain  for  the  quarter  in  retail. 
Shoe  stores  and  drug  stores  led  with  gains 
of  over  4  percent  while  both  department 
stores  and  general  merchandise  group 
stores  lost  0.2  percent  and  0.6  percent 
respectively. 

Both  Sal  Lane  and  Dr.  Clark  Wilson, 
Media  Records’  executive  vicepresident 
were  in  high  spirits  as  they  told  this 
visitor  that  with  the  August  report,  their 
service  would  finally  be  caught  up.  A 
change  in  management  and  a  switch  to 
computerization  had  stalled  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  basic  scorekeeper  for  a 
prolonged  period  during  which  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  newspaper  executives  fretted. 

When  Dr.  Wilson  joined  Media  Records 
in  March  1973,  the  lag  was  almost  4 
months.  Catching  up  required  the  mam¬ 
moth  task  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  current 
linage  while  working  on  the  backed  up 
figures  and  shaking  down  the  computer 
operation. 

To  bring  the  advantages  of  objective 
outside  linage  measurement  to  the  smaller 
newspapers.  Media  adopted  a  four  level 
service  option  with  a  descending  scale  of 
fees.  The  first  level  includes  the  tradition¬ 
al  linage  measurement  for  all  classifica¬ 
tions,  major  and  minor  with  detailed  list¬ 
ings  by  account  or  by  product  category  in 
the  case  of  major  retailers. 

But  where  cumulative  figures  were  pre¬ 
viously  available  only  quarterly,  thanks  to 
the  computer,  newspapers  now  receive 
year  to  date  as  well  as  monthly  figpires  by 


1973  Gain 


16,034 

+  0.8 

16,740 

-f  1.8 

10,573 

-1-11.4 

10,895 

+  0.9 

24,121 

+  0.5 

16,315 

+  3.6 

16,774 

-f-  6.7 

114,454 

+3.2% 

Media  Records  is  now  able  to  roll  off  a 
wide  variety  of  special  reports  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  for  top  management.  In  the 
latter  category  it  furnishes  a  number  of 
managements  gain  or  loss  figures  for 
their  chain  of  newspapers  compared  with 
their  competitors.  For  advertisers  and 
agencies  it  is  able  to  supply  data  on  com¬ 


petitive  advertising  by  classification,  ac¬ 
count  and  region.  They  can  also  indicate 
whether  the  advertising  is  ROP,  comics, 
preprint  or  group. 

Asked  whether  the  concept  of  self  meas¬ 
urement  of  newspapers  via  their  own 
computerized  billing  with  validation  by 
Media  Records  was  feasible,  the  execu¬ 
tives  reply  was  negative. 

Citing  the  problems  of  self  measure¬ 
ment,  Lane  said  lack  of  standardization  in 
billing  procedures  and  in  internal  classifi¬ 
cation  of  advertising  would  result  in  a 
mixed  bag  of  results.  What  one  newspa¬ 
per  might  bill  as  classified  display,  anoth¬ 
er  would  consider  national,  for  example. 
“Also  such  a  procedure  would  involve 
more  detail  and  hence  more  expense  than 
the  average  newspaper  would  care  to  cope 
with,”  he  said. 

“And,  in  the  final  analysis,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “regardless  of  the  spot  checks  to 
validate  the  figures,  managements  would 
continue  to  eye  the  figures  of  competitors 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.” 
• 

Zip  camera 

Polaroid  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
plans  to  spend  $15  million  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  to  introduce  its 
new  low-price  camera,  the  Zip.  Retailing 
at  $13.95  and  aimed  for  the  instant  pic¬ 
ture  needs  of  teen-agers,  Polaroid’s 
camera  will  get  advertising  support  in 
newspapers,  network  tv  and  spot  radio. 

Agency  handling  advertising  is  Doyle- 
Dane-Bernbach. 


Retailer  joins  paper 

William  Bond,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Hudson’s  Department  store  in 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  Toronto  Star  as 
retail  merchandising  director.  Bond  is 
currently  director  of  the  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference  and  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 


WE  BUY  SCRAP  METAL! 

Offering  top  prices  for  non-ferrous  metais: 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

NEW  WEEKLY 


A  weekly  newspaper  has  become  a  not 
so  wild  dream  to  a  number  of  daily 
newsmen  and  women  recently.  Particular¬ 
ly  in  the  New  England  area. 

Several  months  ago,  two  reporters, 
Chris  Braithwaite,  former  business  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  Edward  Cowan  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  Bureau  invested 
in  a  Vermont  rural  weekly:  the  Barton 
Chronicle.  (See  E  &  P,  June  22). 

.Another  recent  weekly  venture  has 
started  in  Salem,  Mass.  Howard  Iverson, 
now  of  Salem;  a  former  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  the  Loxcell  (Mass.)  Sun,  and 
the  Salem  Evening  News,  and  Ruth  M. 
Taylor,  former  news  broadcaster  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  now  defunct  North 
Shore  (Mass.)  Sunday  News  in  Salem, 
have  merged  interests  and  started  a  week¬ 
ly  of  their  own  on  less  than  $4,000. 

Fourth  week  and  growing 

The  offset  16-page  Salem  Gazette,  now 
in  its  seventh  week,  was  started  on  a  slim 
budget,  according  to  editor-publisher  Iver¬ 
son.  “Following  some  15  years  of  newspa- 
pering,  I  had  gone  into  public  relations; 
most  recently  as  communications  director 
for  State  Senate  president  Kevin  B. 
Harrington.  I  missed  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  .\nd  Salem  seemed  like  a  town  with 
opportunity  for  developing  a  weekly,” 
Iverson  explained. 

He  said  the  only  paper  really  serving  the 
town  of  40,000  is  the  daily  Salem  Evening 
News,  over  100  years  old.  There  was  a 
“throwaway”  weekly  for  the  last  five 
years,  but  publication  was  suspended 
about  three  months  ago. 

According  to  Iverson,  the  concept  of 
starting  the  weekly  Salem  (Mass.) 
Gazette  may  have  been  a  bit  premature, 
but  he  and  Taylor  decided  to  “take  the 
plunge  together.” 

The  pair  scraped  together  $3,500  of 
their  own  funds,  formed  a  corporation, 
sold  a  few  shares  of  stock  for  an  addition¬ 
al  $1,000,  and  kicked  off,  three  weeks  ago 
with  a  give-away  distribution  of  8,500. 

Iverson  says  the  newspaper  has  met 
with  community  enthusiasm.  Last  week 
11,000  issues  were  printed  and  this  week 
the  press-run  will  be  upped  to  11,500. 

Distribution  of  the  new  weekly  is  done 
by  45  carriers,  both  male  and  female  who 
deliver  the  paper  house-to-house  in  the  4 
square  mile  city  area.  Iverson  suggests 
that  sometime  in  the  future  the  Gazette 
may  change  to  paid  ciruclation  but  at 
present  he  finds  good  arguments  for  re¬ 
maining  free.  “Advertisers  find  mass  cir¬ 
culation  attractive,”  he  noted. 

Advertising  rlinibs 

Advertising  is  slow  but  climbing,  Iver¬ 
son  continued.  He  said  the  first  issue  hit 
about  35  percent;  the  second  dropped  to 
15  percent;  the  third  climbed  to  23  per¬ 


cent,  and  with  the  fourth  issue  there  is  a 
ratio  of  30  percent  advertising  linage. 

Both  Iverson  and  Taylor,  who  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
paper,  are  working  on  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns.  Their  first  classified  advertising 
promotion  has  been  extremely  successful. 
“We  started  with  five  classified  ads  and 
tripled  it  to  19  in  the  third  issue.  This 
week  we  have  about  40  classified  ads,” 
Iverson  said. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  has  been 
due  to  the  “Dollar  special”  concept.  “For 
$1  the  client  has  up  to  twenty  words.  The 
campaign  will  be  continued  into  -August, 
because  volume  is  important  at  this 
point,”  Iverson  substantiated. 

The  town  of  Salem  is  an  interesting 
locale  for  a  weekly  from  a  business  and 
editorial  point  of  view  according  to  the 
publisher.  “Salem  is  a  seaport.  It  was 
famous.  It  will  be  350  years  old  in  two 
years.  It  has  moved  from  that  into  shoe 
manufacturing  and  is  retail-centered.  It  is 
perhaps  the  fourth  largest  tourist  center 
in  Massachusetts  after  Concord,  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Boston,”  Iverson  said.  He  adds 
that  it  is  the  home  of  the  Parker  Bros. 
Game  firm. 

Salem  is  democratic-consei-vative  in 
local  politics.  Iverson  said  in  1972,  Salem 
gave  George  McGovern  the  third  largest 
plurality  in  the  state.  It  is  a  “grass  roots” 
political  town.  It  makes  a  viable  setting 
for  a  second  newspaper. 

Because  of  the  political  nature  of  the 
area,  Iverson  feels  that  the  Gazette  can 
take  sides  on  issues:  “endorse  candidates 
for  local  and  state  office.”  He  adds:  “we 
will  do  all  the  things  that  can  get  us  into 
trouble.”  This  also  includes  a  column 
which  Iverson  writes  weekly  which  will 
consider  statements  of  policy. 

Heavy-political  coverage 

Editorial  is  also  government-heavy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  managing  editor  Taylor.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  hard  news — in  fact  at 
the  moment,  Taylor  says  that  the  hard 
news  mix  is  heavier  than  feature. 

Features  are  still  being  added.  The  cur¬ 
rent  issue  has  its  first  sports  column.  In 
the  future  there  will  be  a  food  and  wine 
column  and  a  book-movie  review.  “Local 
people  with  credibility  will  handle 
columns,”  Iverson  said. 

Iverson  and  Taylor  feel  they  are  in 
tune  with  the  community  of  Salem.  Iver¬ 
son  has  lived  in  the  general  area  for  seven 
years  and  has  resided  in  Salem  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Taylor  has  spent  her  whole 
life  in  Salem. 

The  editorial  staff  consists  of  the 
two  owners  and  four  free-lance  photogra¬ 
phers.  A  free-lance  contribution  will  ap¬ 
pear  monthly  by  Robert  Ellis  Cahill,  a 
magazine  writer,  historian,  underwater 
adventurer,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Taylor  says  that  at  the  present  time, 
she  and  Iverson  work  from  7  a.m.  to  11:30 


p.m.  handling  the  writing,  editing,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  advertisng  sales.  Iverson 
makes  up  the  pages  which  are  printed  in 
Plaistow,  N.H.,  just  across  the  border 
from  Haverill,  Mass.,  at  Castle  Publica¬ 
tions.  Iverson  adds  that  Castle  prints 
about  30  weeklies  and  has  a  substantial 
newsprint  supply. 

Taylor,  as  managing  editor  and  business 
manager  says  that  she  and  Iverson  have 
the  same  kind  of  approach  to  things. 
There  are  some  actual  issue  differences 
but  they  can  usually  be  resolved. 

She  said  that  she  hopes  to  start  running 
neighborhood  columnists.  “These  would 
not  just  be  the  local  columns;  they  would 
be  the  gripes  of  the  community  residents 
such  as  when  a  sewer  backs  up  etc.”  The 
columnists  would  be  paid  by  the  inch  the 
same  way  a  regional  paper  operates  with 
a  town  columnists. 

The  number  of  breaking-news  stories 
handled  by  the  Gazette  is  dependent  on 
the  printer  in  New  Hampshire.  It  makes 
it  difficult  to  be  truly  timely  the  managing 
editor  concluded.  She  said  the  Gazette  will 
not  cover  the  police  blotter,  fire  alarms, 
“unless  it’s  major.” 

“There’s  lots  of  room  for  straight  news, 
though,”  Taylor  emphasized.  This  includes 
reporting  straight  news  items  on  “minis¬ 
cule  issues”  of  school  board  meetings  etc., 
which  might  otherwise  be  ignored. 

This  makes  the  weekly  more  competi¬ 
tive.  “We  play  it  open  and  above  board.” 
The  biggest  recomendation  of  the  reader- 
ship  so  far  according  to  Taylor  is:  “read¬ 
ers  on  the  street  say  we  are  easy  to  read 
with  no  bolognie.”  The  power  of  truth  and 
straight  reporting  is  the  essence  of  the 
new  weekly,  Taylor  concludes. 

As  future  projects,  Iverson  notes  the 
Gazette  is  contemplating  a  special  service 
feature  for  the  annual  Salem  celebration: 
Heritage  Days,”  the  third  week  in  August. 
This  will  include  a  ham  and  bean  supper 
and  awarding  of  three  tickets  to  a  pre¬ 
soccer  game  in  Boston.  Also  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  is  a  conference  for  young  journalists 
under  Gazette  sponsorship. 

Compression  lens 

Modi-Graphic  Inc.,  announces  a  prime 
width  compression  lens  the  MS-719  ANA- 
MORPHIC.  The  lens  was  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  and  is  adaptable  to 
any  process  camera. 

The  unit  is  pre-set  to  a  given  percen¬ 
tage  squeeze,  range  1%  to  10%.  The  MS- 
719  has  a  19  focal  length  lens  with  area 
coverage  at  18"  x  23".  Quick  change  lens 
plates  are  available  for  Chemco  and  other 
process  cameras. 

Phototype  library 

Wilmington  Photo  Type  Founders  an¬ 
nounces  an  in-stock  library  of  phototype 
faces  on  Compugraphic  CG  7200  matrices. 
The  faces  range  from  standby  Helveticas 
and  Times  Roman  to  Eight  Ball  and  have 
been  photographed  on  a  camera  designed 
for  the  production  of  CG  7200  matrices. 

Wilmington  Photo  Type  maintains  a  li¬ 
brary  of  fonts  for  immediate  delivery  and 
deals  solely  in  the  production  of  matrices 
for  the  phototypesetting  industry. 
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Second  quarter  reports 


Times  posts  profit 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  rec¬ 
ord  revenues  and  earnings  per  share  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1974  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year. 

For  the  three  months  ended  June  30, 
consolidated  net  income  was  $6,756,000,  or 
60  cents  a  share,  compared  with  $5,773,- 
000,  or  51  cents  a  share,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1973. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1974,  consol¬ 
idated  net  income  was  $11,528,000,  or 
$1.03  a  share,  compared  with  $9,741,000, 
or  86  cents  a  share. 

Revenues  for  the  second  quarter  were 
$99,549,000  compared  with  $90,933,000  in 
the  1973  quarter.  Six-month  revenues  in 
1974  were  $191,943,000  compared  with 
$175,395,000  for  the  first  half  of  1973. 

The  company  also  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  15  cents  a  share  on  the  Class 
A  and  Class  B  common  stock.  It  will  be 
payable  September  26  to  stockholders  of 
record  September  11. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,375 
a  share  on  the  5%  per  cent  cumulative 
prior  preference  stock  was  also  declared 
payable  Oct.  1  to  stockholders  of  record 
Sept.  11. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  strong  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  performance  was  made  by  the 
company’s  subsidiaries,  which  posted  a 
gain  of  more  than  46  percent  in  earnings 


per  share.  That  gain  was  from  13  cents  a 
share  in  1973  to  19  cents  this  year  on 
revenues  that  rose  from  $25,806,000  in 
last  year’s  quarter  to  $31,703,000  in  this 
year’s.  Nearly  all  subsidiaries  took  part  in 
this  improvement.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1974,  earnings  for  subsidiary  oper¬ 
ations  were  35  cents  a  share  against  25 
cents  a  year  ago,  a  40  percent  increase. 
• 

Wash.  Post  report 

The  Washington  Post  Company  in¬ 
creased  revenues  and  net  income  in  both 
the  second  quarter  and  first  six  months  of 
1974,  announced  Katharine  Graham, 
chairman,  and  Larry  H.  Israel,  president. 

For  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30,  1974, 
consolidated  net  income  was  $5,376,000 
($1.13  per  share),  an  increase  of  7.1  per¬ 
cent  over  the  $5,019,000  ($1.06  per  share) 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1973.  Sec¬ 
ond  quarter  revenues  in  1974  were  $74,- 
122,000,  an  increase  of  13.4  percent  over 
the  $65,370,000  reported  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1973. 

For  the  26  weeks  ended  June  30,  1974, 
the  company  reported  net  income  of  $6,- 
960,000  ($1.46  per  share),  an  8.3  per  cent 
increase  over  its  net  income  of  $6,424,000 
($1.35  per  share)  in  the  first  half  of 
1973.  Consolidated  revenues  of  $134,105,- 
000  for  the  first  six  months  of  1974  were 
11.9  percent  ahead  of  the  $119,813,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1973. 

Each  of  the  company’s  three  operating 
divisions — newspaper  publishing,  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  and  the  broadcasting  divi¬ 
sion — recorded  profits  for  both  the  second 


quarter  and  first  half  of  1974.  Although 
newspaper  division  operating  profits  for 
the  first  half  of  1974  were  below  those  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  oper¬ 
ating  profits  in  the  second  quarter  exceed¬ 
ed  those  in  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  At 
Newsweek,  ad  pages  ran  substantially 
ahead  of  last  year  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1974  but  fell  behind  1973  in  the  second 
quarter.  Newsweek  operating  profits  for 
the  first  half  of  1|974  were  ahead  of  1973 
although  second-quarter  operating  profits 
did  not  match  last  year’s  second  quarter. 
The  broadcasting  division  recorded  gains 
in  operating  profit  in  each  of  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1974. 

• 

Tribune  earnings 

Tribune  Company  (Chicago)  reported 
higher  revenues  and  earnings  in  the  first 
half  of  1974.  Net  income  for  the  period 
ended  July  1  increased  $5,673,000  to  $14,- 
589,000,  from  $8,916,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1973. 

Consolidated  net  revenues  increased  16 
percent  to  $330,333,000  as  compared  to 
$285,556,000.  Net  income  for  this  period 
represents  4.4  percent  of  net  revenues. 

• 

ComCorp  report 

ComCorp,  Cleveland-based  publishers  of 
suburban  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Flori¬ 
da,  reported  growth  in  total  revenues  for 
first  six  months  of  1974  while  net  earn¬ 
ings  declined. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  MFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  SYSTEM 360/40  AND  THE 
SYSTEM  370/155,  JUST  ASK  GRACE. 

She  knows.  She  knows  how  to  work  a  computer, 
how  to  feed  a  computer,  and  maybe  she  can  even 
tell  you  how  to  talk  to  a  computer!  Because  Grace 
Anne  Williams  is  a  junior  programmer  in  data  sys¬ 
tems  and  programming  at  S&H.  Grace  joined  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  in  November, 
1972,aftergraduatingfromthefirst  class  of  a  Com¬ 
puter  Training  Center  operated  in  New  York  by 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (OIC). 

S&H  is  a  major  supporter  of  OIC,  and  helped 
sponsor  thetraining center.  Edward  A.  Hynes,  S&H 
urban  affairs  director,  says,  “S&H  needs  the  skills 
OIC’s  program  provides.  Our  company  has  hired  a 
number  of  OIC  trainees,  so  we’ve  seen  first-hand 
how  this  mutually-beneficial  prc^ram  works!" 

Supporting  OIC  is  just  one  effort  S&H  makes  to¬ 
ward  social  responsibility.  And  financial  support  of 
minority  prc^rams  is  only  the  first  aspect  of  S&H’s 
response.  Frederick  A.  (Filins,  Jr.,  president  of 
S&H,  says :  “The  second  is  opportunity,  not  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  word,  but  a  real  chance  for  minority  em¬ 
ployees  to  grow  in  a  company.  The  third  and  most 
important  is  involvement;  actual  participation  in 
programs  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  facing 
minority  Americans’.’ 

Helping  to  solve  problems  facing  Americans— 
it’s  one  of  the  most  important  ways  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company  grows.  Just  ask  Grace. 

S&H  MEANS  A  LOT  MORE  rn 
THAN  GREEN  STAMPS.  13 
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Dakotan  student 
scores  a  triple 
in  photo  institute 

A  South  Dakota  student,  Dale  Gerth, 
who  begins  his  senior  year  at  Watertown 
High  School  this  fall  has  won  the  “All- 
Around  Photographer”  plaque  given  by 
the  South  Dakota  Press  Association  dur¬ 
ing  a  publications  institute  at  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  University. 

In  a  five-day  photography  session  of  the 
High  School  Publications  Institute,  Garth 
also  received  the  award  for  “Most  Com¬ 
municative  Photography”  and  was  named 
an  All-Stater  photographer  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  when  he  will  be  co-editor  and 
photographer  for  his  high  school  yearbook 
as  well  as  photographer  for  the  school 
newspaper. 

Lil  Junas,  a  freelance  photojournalist 
who  will  start  a  photojournalism  program 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock  this  fall,  was  visiting  photography 
instructor  at  the  university’s  department 
of  journalism  institute.  She  says  the 
young  photographer  “sees  people  and 
things  with  a  sensitive  eye — capturing 
feelings,  emotions  and  beauty  in  a  stroke 
of  simplicity.” 

— Lenora  Williamson 


Ralph  Nader  column 
will  be  distributed 
by  R  &  T  Syndicate 

The  Register  and  Tribune  SjTidicate  will 
assume  marketing  and  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader’s  column,  “In 
the  Public  Interest”,  beginning  August  5. 
The  weekly  column  covers  a  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  involving  public  and  corporate  poli¬ 
cies,  consumer  interest  topics,  safety, 
health,  and  related  developments. 

“Mr.  Nader’s  column  represents  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspaper  readers  to  hear 
directly  from  a  man  who  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  American 
business  and  consumer  affairs  and  issues 
in  this  country’s  history,”  Allan  Priaulx, 
RTS  vicepresident,  stated.,  “Mr.  Nader 
writes  the  column  himself,  and  his  blunt, 
no-nonsense,  issue-oriented  copy  pulls  no 
punches.” 

Nader  has  been  writing  a  weekly  syn¬ 
dicated  column,  distributed  by  The  New 
Republic,  for  about  one  year.  Clients 
which  had  been  subscribing  to  the  column 
through  the  magazine  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  service  through  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

Nader  said  he  plans  to  use  his  new  syn¬ 
dication  arrangement  with  RTS  to  write 
much  closer  to  the  news  and  to  current 
events  than  he  previously  has  been  able 
to  dp. 


DOOZIES,  a  new  cartoon  panel,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  this  month  by  Features  Unlimited  of 
North  Hollywood  for  first  publication  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Signed  with  the  initials  E.J.,  the  panel  is 
the  work  of  Edmund  J.  Goss,  a  type  expert  in 
graphic  arts  for  many  years,  and  Joe  Roy  San¬ 
toro,  a  Brooklyn-born  22-year-old  artist.  Goss 
furnishes  the  ideas  for  the  panel  approach  to 
humor  with  inanimate  objects  coming  to  life 
through  dialogue,  art,  and  typography.  Santoro 
does  the  drawings,  and  a  contraction  of  their 
initials  in  the  signature  identifies  the  creators. 
Artwork  is  furnished  in  one-column  and  two-col¬ 
umn  size.  The  two-year  old  syndicate,  located 
at  13050  Raymer  St.  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif., 
started  out  as  a  service  to  house  organ  editors 
and  now  directs  its  attention  to  short  articles 
and  cartoons. 


‘Deep  Woods’  winner 
to  write  new  column 

Ford  Bothwell,  recent  winner  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 
“Deep  Woods  Award”  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  1,300-member  group  in 
Quebec  City,  will  do  a  weekly  newspaper 
column  on  camping  for  Suburban  Features 
Inc. 


Ford  Bothwell  (right)  accepts  this  year's 
$3,000  Outdoors  Writers  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  "Deep  Woods  Award"  from  Thomas  Mar¬ 
tin,  vicepresident  of  Johnson  Wax,  sponsors  of 
the  award. 

In  winning  the  award,  Bothwell  was 
judged  West  in  the  nationwide  newspaper 
competition,  and  then  he  defeated  top  win¬ 
ners  from  magazines,  radio  and  television 
for  the  overall  “Deep  Woodsman  of  the 
Year”  title.  The  $3,000  award  attracted 
300  entrants — the  largest  field  in  any 
competition  in  the  47-year  history  of 
OWAA. 

Bothwell’s  prize  winner  was  a  camping 
column  titled  “Gas  Shortage  Or  Not,  Who 
Needs  To  Travel?”  that  appeared  in  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Sunday  Times  Advertiser 
last  April.  He  urged  families  to  beat  the 
energy  crisis  by  enjoying  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  close  to  home.  Bothwell  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  an  outdoor  column  for  the  Trenton 
newspaper  for  five  years.  A  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1951,  he  has  won  other  awards 
and  has  been  an  active  camper  most  of  his 
life. 

Bothwell  and  his  wife  Angela  will  team 
up  to  write  the  Suburban  Features 
column,  “Camping  Family  Style.”  Syndi¬ 
cate  president  Wm.  A.  Kennedy  stated 
that  the  new  column  will  stress  family 
aspects  of  camping,  with  emphasis  on  tips 
for  beginners  and  veterans  alike. 

• 

Canadian  photo  seminar 
set  by  Ontario  group 

The  Ontario  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  has  scheduled  its  first  education 
seminar  for  the  Cambridge  Holiday  Inn 
September  27-29  under  chairmanship  of 
Walter  Jackson  of  the  Windsor  Star, 
treasurer  of  the  association. 

Speakers  will  include  John  Colville  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  Alberta;  Peter  Bregg, 
formerly  Canadian  Press  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  in  Ottawa  and  now  with  Associated 
Press,  Boston;  and  Clark  Davey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
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\  The  OLD  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  is 

I  the  hottest  weather  feature  ever. 

i 

I  Rain,  sleet,  snow,  fuel  shortages  only 
I  add  to  its  popularity. 

I  WEATHER  THE  STORMS  with  this 
1  hardy,  hearty  potpourri  of  forecasts, 
;  quaint  drawings,  lore,  wisdom,  and 
humor. 

Camera-ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


GOOD  FOOD 
GOOD  FIGURE 
GOOD  READING 

You  get  them  all  from  Barbara  Gibbons  in 
her  low-calorie  cooking  column.  Slim 
Gourmet.  It  s  not  just  "one  of  the  best.  It  is 
the  best.  (Thousands  of  reader  letters  each 
week  attest  to  it.) 

Three  times  a  week 

Scannable,  Camera-ready,  or  6-level  Us  wire 
UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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FCC  hearings 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


broad  rule  would  not  be  justified  and  that 
its  promulgation  might  well  result  in  dis¬ 
ruption  of  broadcasting  services  that 
would  be  disastrous.  He  said  the  “propos¬ 
al  to  require  divestiture  is  unjustified, 
unwise,  and  probably  illegal.” 

A  leading  supporter  of  the  bill  was 


tional  advertising  revenues  exceed  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  national  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  of  all  television  stations  and  all 
daily  newspapers  within  the  area. 

“We  respectfully  urge  the  commission 
to  consider  these  criteria  as  reasonable, 
practical  and  essential  implementation  of 


Two  former  members  of  the  FCC,  Rosel 
H.  Hyde,  a  former  chairman,  and  Lee 
Loevinger,  also  former  head  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  antitrust  division,  rejected 
the  idea  that  a  rule  to  require  divestiture 
was  necessary  to  prevent  abuses. 

Loevinger  spoke  as  the  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers.  He  joined  the  ANPA  spokesmen  as¬ 
serting  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  no  statutory  authority  to  advise  the 
FCC  in  a  regulatory  proceeding  involving 
the  public  interest.  The  department’s  con¬ 
sideration,  he  said,  is  by  law  confined  to 
the  area  of  commercial  competition  and 
the  public  interest  is  explicitly  excluded 
from  consideration  of  antitrust  principles 
under  the  statutes.” 

A  financial  debacle  would  result  from 
adoption  of  the  divestiture  rule  and  conse¬ 
quent  disruption  of  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  a  disaster,  Loevinger 
said.  A  rule  as  sweeping  as  the  proposal 
would  be  unwise  since  no  recorded  cross¬ 
ownership  has  resulted  in  any  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  economic  power  or  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
public. 

Newspapers,  Loevinger  said,  were  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  journalistically,  than  broad¬ 
casting,  adding  that  when  the  newspaper 
tradition  carries  over  into  broadcasting, 
better  service  results. 

Hyde  was  the  final  speaker.  He  ap¬ 
peared  on  behalf  of  KSL,  KSL-FM  and 
KSL-TV,  broadcast  stations  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  owned  by  the  Deseret  News,  a 
daily  newspaper  owned  by  the  Mormon 
Church.  Hyde  is  now  counsel  for  a  firm  of 
Washington  Lawyers.  He  asserted  such  a 


Americans  For  Democratic  Action.  Sidney 
W.  Dean  Jr.,  chairman  of  ADA’s  commu¬ 
nications  committee,  said  “the  actual  and 
potential  damages  to  press  freedoms,  fair 
competition  and  the  goals  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act,  are  so  grave”  that  the  FCC 
should  establish  standards  of  undue  con¬ 
centration  and  monopoly  abuses  for  grant¬ 
ing  and  renewing  television  station  licen¬ 
ses. 

“ADA  believes,”  Dean  said,  “that  free¬ 
doms  of  the  press  and  expression  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution  depend  upon 
open,  diversified  and  competitive  media 
systems  for  public  communications.  The 
broadcast  media,  now  the  predominant 
source  of  news,  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  have  become  closed  private  sys¬ 
tems  through  artificial  constraints  on  car¬ 
rier  capacity,  carrier  monopolization  of 
content,  cross-ownerships  with  other 
media  systems  which  suppress  editorial 
and  commercial  diversity,  and  captive  de¬ 
pendence  upon  corporate  interests  for  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues.” 

Television  station  licenses.  Dean  assert¬ 
ed,  should  not  be  issued  or  renewed  for 
more  than  five  years  to  controlling  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  daily  newspaper  where  there  are 
no  other  daily  newspapers  in  the  same 
area  under  separate  ownership  or  control ; 
the  area  is  not  within  the  area  of  “domi¬ 
nant  influence”  of  at  least  one  affiliate  of 
the  three  television  networks;  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  television  station  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  households  in  the  area;  the  combined 
local  advertising  revenues  exceed  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  advertising  revenues  of 
all  television  stations  and  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  area;  and  the  combined  na- 


its  responsibilities  under  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  for  safeguarding  fair  and  free 
competition  in  interstate  communications 
in  the  public  interest,”  Dean  said. 

The  National  Black  Media  Coalition 
also  favored  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Kujaatele  Kweli,  secretary  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  said  that  inaction  by  the  FCC  in 
“prohibiting  cross-ownership,  would  weak¬ 
en  our  economy,  threaten  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry,  stifle  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  progress  of  the  economically  deprived 
and  power-deficient,  encourage  corruption 
in  government  and  risk  the  integrity  of 
our  democratic  institutions. 

The  mass  communications  media,  Kweli 
said,  has  failed  to  “adequately  address  the 
needs  and  interests  of  minorities,  exclud¬ 
ing  them  from  policy  management  and 
production-level  positions  in  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision.  Minority  ownership  of  stations  is 
approaching  only  one-half  of  one  percent. 
In  order  to  build  their  own  lives  and 
contribute  to  the  larger  social  fabric, 
black  Americans  must  have  entrance  to 
the  media  to  enhance  their  intra¬ 
community,  as  well  as  inter-community 
communications.  They  must  have  devices 
for  portraying  their  unique  cultural  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  solving  problems  among 
themselves.” 

• 

Cincinnati  paper 
expands  coverage 
to  No.  Kentucky 

The  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  will  step 
up  its  coverage  of  Northern  Kentucky 
with  a  new  Sunday  Kentucky  Enquirer, 
starting  Aug.  18.  The  Kentucky  Enquirer, 
to  be  part  of  the  regpilar  Sunday 
Enquirer,  will  contain  a  minimum  of  eight 
pages  of  news  and  advertising  devoted 
exclusively  to  Northern  Kentuckians,  who 
comprise  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  Greater  Cincinnati.  The 
Kentucky  staff  of  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  copy  and  makeup  editors  is  being 
expanded.  A  team  of  advertising  sales¬ 
men,  retail  and  classified,  will  be  backed 
up  by  The  Enquirer’s  market  research, 
art  and  advertising  services.  A  classified 
advertising  specialist  will  assist  readers 
with  wording  of  regular  classified  ads  and 
the  Mini-Market,  a  specially-priced  Sun¬ 
day  merchandise  column.  Another  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  telephone  representative 
serves  regular  advertisers  under  contract 
with  The  Enquirer. 

The  decision  to  expand  was  based  on 
the  growth  of  the  area,  and  an  expected 
continued  growth  based  on  the  new 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport,  growth  and 
success  of  an  industrial  park  in  the  area; 
the  developing  expressway  system,  the 
construction  of  four  new  interstate 
bridges  and  expected  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  Enquirer  also  has  been  investing  in 
computers  and  other  electronic  equipment. 
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Toronto  convention 
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advice  from  creative  directors  of  local 
agencies;  ask  advice  of  local  supermarket 
retailers  for  a  firmer  pulse  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  study  direct  mail;  use  a  local  agency 
whenever  possible. 

Heritage  and  the  weekly 

John  Warner,  administrator,  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
and  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
addressed  NNA  committee  members  on 
community  newspaper  participation. 

Warner  said  more  than  2,000  bicenten¬ 
nial  programs  are  underway;  he  hopes 
the  number  will  increase  to  5,000  by  1975. 

Warner  advised  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers:  “First  you  can  find  out  if  your  own 
town  or  city  or  county  has  organized  and 
applied  for  designation  as  an  official 
Bicentennial  community.  If  it  has  not,  you 
can  spark  such  a  move  and  follow-up  to 
see  that  it  is  done.” 

He  suggested  newspaper  publishers 
sponsor  programs,  projects  related  to  the 
newspaper  profession  “such  as  historical 
essay  and  pictorial  contests  or  histories  of 
specific  communities  taken  from  the  pages 
of  past  community  newspaper  editions.” 

He  proposed  a  simple  project:  dis¬ 
tributing  a  copy  of  a  booklet  including 
three  documents:  the  Constitution,  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  with  the  newspaper’s  name  at  the 
bottom  to  high  school  students.  NNA 
plans  to  put  together  a  history  of  its 
organization. 

The  advertising  function  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  or  in  other  words,  “How 
well  does  it  package  its  wares  and  present 
its  case”  was  discussed. 

“In  the  last  10  years,  according  to  a 
study  I  saw  recently,  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  circulation  has  increased  6%  while 
the  circulation  of  suburban  newspapers 
has  increased  by  85%  Waldo  E. 
McNaught,  director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications,  General  Motors  Corp.,  and  a 
former  newsman  with  the  Detroit  Times, 
said. 

He  pointed  out,  though,  that  the  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  uses  weeklies  too  frequently 
for  new  product  introductions  bought  in 
conjunction  with  metros. 

The  cost  factor  is  important.  McNaught 
said,  however,  that  media  schedules  are 
not  developed  purely  on  the  basis  of  num¬ 
bers.  “We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
readership,  geography,  or  other  advant¬ 
ages  as  dealer  tie-ins  merchandising  con¬ 
siderations  or  cooperative  programs.” 

Buying  space  in  weeklies  on  a  selective 
local  market  basis  can  provide  “unique 
additional  or  supplementary  coverage.” 

Morris  Saffer,  president  of  Morris 
Saffer  Advertising  Ltd.,  outlined  nine 
points  for  increasing  advertising  strength 
in  a  community  newspaper.  Points  in¬ 
cluded:  Better  product  packaging;  ag¬ 
gressive  service;  modernization  of  rate 
cards;  sending  out  copies  of  the  paper; 
awareness  of  competition;  communication 
with  local  stores  managers;  selling 
creatively;  calling  in  other  media  people 


to  learn  from  their  sales  pitches. 

Community  newspapers  are  missing  the 
“financial  boat,”  Donald  Bell,  manager  of 
advertising,  marketing,  RCA  Ltd.,  Canada 
said.  “There  is  advertising  money  avail¬ 
able  you  are  not  getting  either  because 
you  don’t  know  or  because  you  are  not 
sufficiently  aggressive.” 

Bell  suggested  community  publishers 
have  salesmen  set  up  regular  call- 
patterns;  create  a  three-to-four  month  ad¬ 
vance  plan ;  help  retailers  layout  ads 
effectively ;  advise  retailers. 

Robert  Stanbury,  Minister,  Department 
of  National  Revenue,  Canada,  said  he  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  community  press.  He 
said  the  department’s  $1  million  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  has  effectively  used  community 
newspapers. 

Following  the  growth  of  population  to 
the  suburbs  is  a  way  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  effectively  use  local  newspapers, 
Michael  Drexler,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc., 
pointed  out. 

“In  the  U.S.  most  major  dailies  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  population,  so  the  problem  of 
covering  outlying  communities  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  solved  by  the  use  of  dailies  alone. 
To  maintain  homogenity  of  coverage  it  is 
often  desirable  to  supplement  major 
dailies  with  local  community  papers,”  he 
maintained. 

Drexler  suggested  that  the  community 
paper  as  a  medium  suffers  in  comparison 
with  dailies  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
official  audit. 

“Today  more  people  regard  tv,  perhaps 
rather  than  newspapers  as  their  principle 
source  of  news.  But  weekly  newspaper 
circulation  rose  again  last  year  to  a  new 
all-time  height,”  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
told  publishers  at  the  July  26  luncheon. 
He  was  introduced  by  NNA’s  new  pres¬ 
ident  Walter  W.  Grunfeld,  Marathon 
(N.Y.)  Independent. 

He  continued,  “Your  papers  are  strong 
today  because  you  faced  up  realistically  to 
the  forces  of  change.  In  an  age  of  tv 
transmissions  via  satellite,  widely  used 
transistor  radios,  intensive  national  and 
international  daily  newspaper  coverage, 
you  saw  what  you  could  be  and  what  you 
could  not  be.” 

Editorial  coverage  and  responsibility 
was  talked  about  at  one  of  six  buzz  ses¬ 
sions.  Editors,  publishers  presented  situa¬ 
tions  and  questions  to  specific  groups. 
Other  buzz  sessions  considered  advertising 
sales,  central  printing;  staff  training  and 
development;  circulation  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion;  computerization  for  small  business 
accounting. 

Ed  Carroll,  executive  editor  of  the 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet,  a  group  of  seven 
weeklies  said  the  biggest  editorial  concern 
in  his  area  is  “political  chauvinism.”  He 
said  resentment  has  built-up  in  surround¬ 
ing  towns  over  shared-newspaper  cover¬ 
age. 

The  publisher  as  defender  and  sustain¬ 
ing  power  of  the  paper’s  editorial  staff,  is 
most  important  responsibility  to  Milton  B. 
Chilcott,  publisher  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press. 

The  semantics  of  “objectivity”  versus 
“fairness”  were  also  discussed  at  the  sem¬ 
inar.  Another  consideration :  should  a 
community  newspaper  publisher  or  editor 
hold  a  public  or  political  office.  The  opin¬ 


ion  among  audience  members,  was  that  it 
depends  on  the  situation.  Members  felt  it 
could  be  worthwhile;  but  should  be  impar¬ 
tially  covered. 

In  a  presentation  for  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  at  the  conference,  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  and  chief  of  execu¬ 
tive,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  told  community 
publishers  that  he  foresees  “down  the 
road  for  community  newspapers  and  big 
city  newspapers:  a  long  period  of  pros¬ 
perous  coexistence.” 

Today’s  and  tomorrow’s  successful  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  should  contain  totally 
local  news  and  advertising,  Neuharth  sug¬ 
gested. 

“They  will  carry  the  significant  news 
which  is  important  to  their  communities, 
which  their  readers  want  and  can’t  get 
elsewhere — the  debate  in  the  zoning 
board ;  the  issues  in  the  town  council  race ; 
births;  deaths,  weddings;  the  church  so¬ 
cials  and  the  results  of  Little  League,”  he 
summarized. 

He  cautioned  community  newspapers  to 
“not  waste  time  and  money  and  newsprint 
publishing  national  editorial  cartoons,  or 
comics,  or  boiler  plate  pages  or  features.” 
He  also  said  publishers  of  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  should  “quit  pretending  that 
the  penny-ante  national  advertising  re¬ 
venue  some  still  get  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense.” 

Another  contributing  factor  to  “peace¬ 
ful  and  profitable  co-existence,”  according 
to  Gannett’s  president,  is  the  elimination 
of  “ego  circulation”  over  the  past  year. 

He  explained  that  because  of  soaring 
newsprint  prices,  and  diminishing  sup¬ 
plies,  publishers  are  taking  a  harder  look 
at  how  newsprint  is  being  used  or  “mis¬ 
used.” 

“Big  city  publishers  began  to  examine 
the  costs  involved  with  delivering  newspa¬ 
pers  50  and  100  miles  away.  They  gener¬ 
ally  found  it  very  expensive,  and  quite 
unrewarding,”  he  suggested. 

So,  for  many  big  city  newspapers,  this 
ego  circulation,  the  “vanity  satisfier”  is 
being  replaced  by  profit  practicality, 
Neuharth  said. 

To  successfully  take  up  this  slack, 
Neuharth  suggested  community  newspa¬ 
pers  do  more  readership  research,  and 
also  not  be  afraid  to  charge  what  the 
paper  is  worth. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were 
Henry  Baker  Reiley,  Jr.,  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American  and  James  Kipper,  K-W  (Ont.) 
Record. 

• 

Newsprint  use 
down  by  3.4% 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  850,037  tons  in  June,  3.4 
percent  less  than  in  June  1973,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  Consumption  for  June  1973  was  880,- 
048  tons. 

There  were  five  Sundays  in  June  1974 
compared  to  four  Sundays  in  June  1973. 

For  the  first  six  months  1974  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
5,054,003  tons,  compared  with  5,338,667 
tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1973,  a 
decrease  of  5.3  percent  in  1974. 
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and  the  rise  of  interest  rates. 

He  added,  “Business  was  spotty  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  particularly  in  real  estate 
and  automotive  advertising,  but  our  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida  operation,  acquired  last 
April,  made  an  important  contribution  in 
total  sales  and  earnings.” 


Second  quarter  reports 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payobl*  with  order! 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  oer  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  tfceeld  accompany  clatsMod  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  has  boon  estab¬ 
lished.) 

4- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50y  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rotes  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIhfE 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  T(me 
8ax  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Revenues  were  $3,025,617,  as  compared 
to  $2,722,596  a  year  ago,  a  growth  of  1 
per  cent. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  of  1974 
was  $99,458,  or  14  cents  per  share  as 
compared  to  $127,060,  or  18  cents  per 
share  for  the  first  half  of  1973, 

David  Skylar,  CkrmCorp  President,  said 
the  decline  in  earnings  was  caused  by  the 
increased  costs  of  newsprint  and  labor 


Family  Weekly  revenues 

Family  Weekly  magazine  has  posted  a 
new  advertising  revenue  high  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1974. 

Advertising  revenue  for  the  period  of 
June  1974  amounted  to  $21,429,493  up  26 
percent  from  $17,033,895  during  the  same 
period  in  1973. 

Advertising  pages  rose  9  percent  from 
415.49  pages  in  1973  to  454.29  pages  in 
1974. 

Family  Weekly  vice  president  &  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Patrick  M.  Linskey,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  release  of  the  figures, 
“This  increase  reflects  the  advertising 
community's  growing  confidence  in  FAMI¬ 
LY  WEEKLY  as  the  prime  media  for 
reaching  B  &  C  Counties.  Where  retail 
sales  are  now  greater  than  all  the  A 
Counties  combined.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

AfRIiaftd  Publicationt  (AMEX)  . 

Amarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  I 

Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC)  .  2 

Capital  Citiai  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  3 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowlaj  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  .  2 

Downa  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannatt  (NYSE)  .  3 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  2 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  3 

Laa  Entarprisa  (AM^)  .  I 

Madia  General  (AMK)  .  2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  I 

New  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  I 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quabacor  (AMEX)  . 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  I 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  .  I 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  3 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  I 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  I 

Washingtvm  Post  (AMK)  .  i 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  I 

Aii/iressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  I 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  I 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSEi  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSt)  .  I 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  I 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  i 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  3 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  II 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  ; 

Dow  Chemical  (^NYSE)  .  I 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  K<^ak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  ; 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSEI  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  B  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 


Southam  report 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  in  Toronto  reports 
net  income  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30  of  $10,425,000  or  83  cents  a  share,  up 
17.6  percent  from  $8,864,000  or  71  cents 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1973. 

The  figures  include  extraordinary  earn¬ 
ings  of  $814,000  for  the  1974  period  and 
$320,000  in  1973. 

Revenue  from  operations  increased  19,4 
percent  to  $103,625,000  from  $86,777,000 
for  the  1973  period. 
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Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

N«*dh«m,  Harpor  t  Staars  (OTC) 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  (io.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompion  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wtllt  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  . 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


rrS  IN  THE  STARS!  "Your  Horoscope 
Forecast,”  a  weekly  column  written  by 
an  experienced  astroioger/columnist. 
Low  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  EVee 
samples.  Box  1190,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

DIFFERE^JT,  OCCULT,  stimulating, 
and  thought  provoking  astrology  col¬ 
umn:  social  and  national  predictions; 
why  astrology  works;  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Eridani  Foundation,  R.R.  1, 
Box  11,  Captain  Ox>k,  Hawaii  96704. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

FEATURES  WANTED 

FEIATURES  WANTER)  for  resale  on 
autos,  insurance,  funerals,  drugs,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting.  Other  ideas  considered. 
Minimum  16,  maximum  62  articles. 
Write  or  phone:  Cosby  Hodges.  PRESS 
FEATURES.  1719  Dodson  Ave.,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  72901.  (501)  788-2683. 

GENERAL 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DAILY  COLUMNS:  Showbiz,  Goif, 
Medical,  Youth,  General,  Area  exclu¬ 
sivity.  Samples  ready.  World  News 
Syndicate  Ltd.,  6290  Sunset  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif,  90028. 

HEALTH  ADVICE 

HEIALTH  ADVICE}— Offer  your  readers 
a  chance  to  have  their  health  questions 
answered  W  doctors  from  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  and  most  prestigious 
medical  universities — at  no  cost. 

We  will  furnish  any  newspaper  a  week¬ 
ly  series  of  question-and-answer  articles 
free  of  charge.  For  a  sample  of  this 
valuable  public  service,  write  Box  1180, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

HUMOR 

WEEKLY  COMMENTARY  in  song 
parodies  on  current  topics,  events,  hoii- 
days.  Samples  free.  Parodix,  Box  2240. 
Chicago,  lil.  6U690. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss  I  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATUREIS 
AVAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate 
sales  soarl  Last  year  a  fellow  writing 
a  TV  column  placed  an  ad  in  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  running 
a  few  months,  and  received  more  than 
300  replies  1  That,  of  course,  doesn’t 
happen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does, 
that’s  what  we  call  being  well  readi 

RECREATION 


THE  PACK  BAG.  Third  year  of  humor¬ 
ous.  interestiuK  and  informative  outdoor 
recreation  for  your  readers.  Contact] 
George  Faulkner,  12325  Albrook,  Den' 
ver,  Colo.  80239.  Free  samples. 


SPORTS 


INTERESTING,  INFORMATIVE  dally 
sports  column  analyzes  athletic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  previous  years.  Refreshing 
sports  entertainment.  For  samples  con-| 
tact  The  Sportscene,  P.O.  Box  104 
Perry  Hall,  Md.  21128. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


COINS,  STAMPS,  silver,  gold,  meUls 
are  all  part  of  world  news.  S<k  Weiss] 
Features  in  Syndicate  Directory. 


SYNDICATED  FEATURES 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANIIi, 
Outdoor  tyi>e  for  family  reading.  EKEE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  96946 


TRAVEL 


ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  I  Build 
travel  advertising  with  weekly  hard¬ 
hitting  factual  inside  information  col 
umn  written  by  travel  professionals 
Samples:  JCA,  Box  19083,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92119. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


WASHINGTON  SYNDICATED 
COLUMN,  COVERAGE. 
WILLIS  NEWS  SERVICE 
Clayton  Willis 
8  Pomander  Walk  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(202)  338-3900 
Five  years  with  Nixon  administration 
tormer  editor-publisher  with  energy 
national,  international  background. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


EIDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.60,  based  upon  circulation, 
P.O*.  Box  996,  Newman,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph.:  (404)  253-6366 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATE3D 
EKATURES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
''SuStNESSOPfoKfumTlES^ 

$10,000  TO  $50,000  EXPANSION  capi¬ 
tal  ne^ed.  We  have  our  own  weekly 
publication  plus  own  distribution  com¬ 
pany.  $176,000  first  6  months,  need 
capital  for  expansion.  Elquity  position 
available  for  someone  with  editorial 
or  advertising  background  and  is  a  pro 
in  the  field.  Zone  5.  Box  1141,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  surrey  your  operation.  Reason¬ 
able;  substantial  returns,  l^at’s  year 
problem  7  Associated  Media  Con¬ 
sultants,  P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown, 
S.C.  29440. 


$50,000  VOLUME  OFFSET  job  shop. 
$6000  down  payment  required  on 
$40,000  price.  Nice  county  seat  town 
in  South.  Excellent  terms  for  right 
person.  Send  complete  details  about 
yourself  to  Box  2006,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher.  A  money-maker  with  fine 
growth  potential. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  E3STATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes,  ^nsible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.,  67664,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  N^SPAPERS  Week! 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  Co. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  grt  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
0>.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  800  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01087.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


CXINWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist,  negotiates  in  strictest  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Oaig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
TV,  and  newspaper  properties.  Call 
collect;  (612)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 
Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  jmt- 
sonality  and  abiiity  of  the  buyer,  lliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


Neipitiationa  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  ft  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


BILL  MATTHEW  CXJMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  783-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Ciearwater  Beach,  Florida 
83615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
6464  Government  Blvd. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  B.  Raneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


KREHBIEX-BOUTHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IV*  handle  diferent  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KHEHBIEL,  “Norton 
Office,”  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansc 
67654.  Office  phone  (918)  927-8407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  “Kansas  City 
Office.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (918) 
236-6280  ;  Res.  (918)  881-6816. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  LEASE 

WEEKLY  IN  ZONE  2;  for  couple;  ad¬ 
vertising  saies  ability  essential.  Booc 
1161,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PACKED  WITH  POTENTIAL  1  Sub¬ 
stantial,  profitable,  well  established, 
highly  respected  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  business  in  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  2  area.  Complete,  modern 
offset  plant  included.  W.  B.  Grimes  ft 
Co..  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

TWO  SOUTHWEISTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  largo  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
60,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2284  M. 
Romnsya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIAl^S 

2026  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(808)  279-6846 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— 60%  of  grow¬ 
ing,  profitable  offset  Area  5  daily  group 
to  active  or  silent  partner.  $300,000 
cash  required.  Balance  or  will 

consider  stock,  merger,  joint  venture, 
etc.  Box  1189,  Elditor  ft  ^blisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  offset,  well- 
equipped.  Earns  man  and  wife  $39,000, 
sound,  only  $36,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  AND 
PRINTING  COMPANY  FOR  SALE 

Gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$1,600,000.  With  or  without 
real  estate.  Potential 
unlimited.  Principals  only. 

Box  2036,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ONE  OF  NEW  JEKSEK’s  better 
weekly  newspapers  is  available  for 
purchase  by  a  publisher  wishing  to 
settle  in  attractive,  growing  community 
with  diversified  industry,  good  schools, 
conveniently  located  shops,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities.  Asking  $226,000, 
terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  ft  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  80806. 

WE  HAVE  QUAUFIBD  BUYERS  for 
dalllss  and  largo  weeklies.  Information 
stricUy  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  86902 
Ph.  (206)  646-8866 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  wanted 
by  young  husband-wife  team.  E’inan- 
cing  available.  Box  1193,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  WESTERN  WEEKLY  is  what  we’re 
looking  for.  We  want  to  build  a  good 
product,  editorially  and  economically. 
Up  to  $20,000  down.  Box  2012,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  Pennsylvania 
weekly  to  buy  and  a  community  to  be¬ 
come  part  of.  George  Osrango,  80 
Weathervane  Aston,  Pa.  19014, 

(216)  494-6671. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 

composingIioom'^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 
^^^COMPOSUSG^OmT^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'Ti^SSEs'&lMACmNEi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC^ 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  560 
Display  masters.  Excellent  condition. 
44  typefaces,  12  sizes.  Also,  four  (4) 
Fairchild  TTS  keyboards,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Large  stock  of  spare  parts. 
Contact  Beryl  Schneider,  Computer 
Printing  Inc.,  1200  W.  Third  St., 
Oeveland,  Ohio  44113.  (216)  621-2003. 


BRUNING  PROOFBR— Model  1400: 
sheet  fed.  Sizes  8,10  and  18,  Priced  for 
easy  sale.  Contact  Bob  Riley,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers.  (301)  639-7744,  ext.  382, 


EXTOMATIC  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt — Model  214K 
Complete  with  daylight  darkroom  hood; 
new  rubber  rollers ;  save  money. 

$475. 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
362,  Tucker,  Ga.  80084.  (404)  939-4831. 


PHOTOCOMP 

SAVINGS 

From  our  own  large  inventory 
and  from  client’s  plants,  we 
offer  selected  values — 

2 —  Linofilms  w/ keyboards 
and  PDP-8 

3—  CG  296 1’s 
— CG  4961 

2_CG  7200’s 

2 — Photon  713-20’s 
—Photon  7 13-5 A 
— Photon  Pacesetter  Mark 
II 

9 — Fairchild  Keyboards,  all 
models 

2 — Graphex  Idiot  Perfs 

2 — ^Friden  LCC  Perfs 
— Varicomp  2000 
— Ektamatic,  Fotorite,  & 
SuprePrint  Processors 
— Filmotype  w/many  fonts 
Many  spare  parts  for  713’s 
and  Fairchilds.  If  you  do  not 
see  what  you  want,  call  us — we 
may  have  it  by  now!  Do  you 
have  surplus  euipment?  We’ll 
pay  for  good  equipment! 


75  West  Dedham  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02118 

Telephone  No.  617-267-5390 


FOR  SALE) — One  4-year-old  Photon 
560  with  1  custom  and  1  standard  disk, 
$2600.  One  6-year-old  Photon  660  with 
1  custom  and  1  standard  disk,  $2000. 
One  extra  Tally  Reader,  1  power  sui>- 
ply  unit  and  many  extra  parts.  Full 
package,  $4600.  Contact  Tony  Culver, 
Press-Enterprise  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Phone  (714)  684-1200,  ext.  221. 


HEXDRIX  6200  editing  terminal.  Pro¬ 
grammed  for  ACM  9000.  Very  fine 
condition.  (404)  393-4831. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Addrew  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
fiTen  in  tbe  od,  c/o  Editor  k  Pubiiiber, 
660  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

PieoM  bo  Miective  in  tbe  number  of  clipi 
iubmilted  in  reeponm  to  on  od,  Inciude 
only  meteriol  which  con  be  forwerded  in 
o  targe  monilo  envelope. 

Editor  a  Publiihcr  ii  not  retponiible  for 
tbo  return  of  any  material  eubmitled  to 
ite  advartieera. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  ETIN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N,  J.  08067. 
(609)  236-7614. 


ENGRAVING 


TASCOPE  MODEL  4,20  standard  etch¬ 
ing  machine.  Used  only  12  months. 
Bought  new  with  the  following  features 
— 150  liter  bath,  triple  action  plate 
movement,  stainless  steel  tank,  lid  and 
frame,  Partlow  completely  automatic 
temi>erature  controls,  insulated  plate 
holder,  motorized  paddle  speed  chang¬ 
ing,  automatic  hydraulic  lid,  automatic 
bath  mixing  pump,  contact  heat  ele¬ 
ment,  sloping  tank  bottom,  five  pad¬ 
dles,  separate  operating  console,  re¬ 
frigeration  unit,  fume  evacuation  sys¬ 
tem.  Have  converted  to  offset,  will  sell 
at  _  a  real  bargain.  Contact  James 
Griffin,  Publisher,  (Tlovis  News-Journal, 
(505)  768-3431,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  stetion  collator 
with  ^  folding  attachment.  This 
$18,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
(TConnor,  (312)  428-6533. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEIHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal,  90026,  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
64-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va,  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-ETtElE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  tvrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001$. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
COTTRELL  V-16  units,  36"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
FAIRCHILD  DAILY  KING.  6 
units,  folder,  drive,  new  1971. 
FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  unite, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unite, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (812)  788-1200 


12  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FULL 
SPEED  CLINE  REEL  TENSION 
PASTERS  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
I  SALE.  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  CONTACT  ROBERT 
BOWES.  PRODUCTION  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  CHARLESTON 
NEWSPAPERS,  CHARLES¬ 
TON,  W.  VA.  CALL  COLLECT. 
[3041  34S-51U. 
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TWO  2:1  RATIO  HOE  FOLDERS. 
23A"  cutoff.  Single  delivery.  Best  offer. 
Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  44  E. 
Ebcchange  St. ,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Agnello. 


STEREOTYPE 


FOR  SALE 

ALL  EX(3ELLENT  CONDITION 


STA-HI  Premier  rotary  shaver. 

Serial  No.  101867403-HI  $1000. 

NOLAN  Supercaster  type  full 

page,  serial  No,  16599-AB  160. 

R  HOE  table  saw,  serial  No. 

1337  160. 

STA-HI  master  trimmer,  unused. 

Serial  No.  60816,  Model  No. 

MT.  3.  23  A"  cutoff  3000. 

GOSS  FLAT  ROUTERS: 

1  Model  No.  68-F,  Serial  No. 

137  150. 

2  Model  No.  68-C,  Serial  No. 

100  160. 


Call  Robert  Wynn.  Purchasing  Agent 
or 

Larry  Barr,  Production  Manager 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

(219)  743-0111 

SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  WEB  PRESS  for  5M  32-page 
quarter-fold  tabloid  weekly  within  next 
6  months.  Will  view  in  operation.  Box 
1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  letter- 
press  unit:  need  one.  will  consider  two: 
tension  lockup;  90  degree  stagger;  81" 
frame;  with  b^plate.  Must  be  in  good 
condition  and  subject  to  inspection  by 
our  machinist.  Reno  Newspapters.  Inc., 
Box  280,  Reno,  Nev,  89604.  Phone 
(702)  786-8989. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCX 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  81,  87  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019, 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


FACULTY  POSITION  in  media  re¬ 
search  and  effects  or  public  relations 
and  advertising  in  department,  of  250 
undergraduate  and  30  gradusite  majors. 
Broadcast  background  prefern:  1.  PhD  or 
near  desirable.  Equal  Opix)rl  iiity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Department  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  Central  Missouri  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
has  Fall  1976  opening  for  Reporting 
and  Editing  instructor.  PhD  (or  near) 
and  media  experience  required.  Inter¬ 
views  at  AEJ  conference  in  San  Diego 
in  August.  Send  resume  to  Box  2016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR— Central 
New  Jersey  Community  (jollege,  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  work,  MA  or 
thirty  (30)  relevant  graduate  credits; 
will  be  responsible  for  teaching  various 
journalism  courses,  advise  student 
newspaper  and  supervise  an  intern¬ 
ship. 

One  year  appointment,  instructor's 
rank  with  salary  range  of  $9,521  to 
$15,121.  Equal  (ipportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2020,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  at  PUl 


MANAGER  OF  NEWS  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Full  responsibility  for  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  news  service  for  state  university 
with  13,000  students  on  3  campuses. 
Produce  weekly  administration  news- 
pai)er  and  monthly  external  12-page 
news  magazine  for  alumni  and  broad 
direct  mail  list.  Participate  in  planning 
and  execution  of  special  events,  and 
speakers  bureau.  Prepare  and  place 
broadcast  public  service  announce¬ 
ments.  Supervise  staff  of  4.  Require¬ 
ments:  at  least  a  Bachelors  degree  in 
Journalism  or  related  work;  at  least  6 
years  exi)erience,  including  solid  com¬ 
mercial  news  work.  Salary  negotiable. 
An  Affirmative  Action/ Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer.  Send  resume  to  Chair¬ 
man.  Search  Committee,  c/o  Earl  E. 
Parkhill,  Wright  State  University, 
Dasrton,  Ohio  46431. 

FLORIDA  TECHNOLOGICAL  Univer¬ 
sity  has  immediate  openings  in  Adver¬ 
tising/Public  Relations  and  Photojour¬ 
nalism/News  Writing  and  Editing.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  the  A  Ivertising/Public 
Relations  position  include  a  PhD  de¬ 
gree  or  near  plus  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Requirements  for  the  Photo¬ 
journalism  position  include  at  least  an 
MA  degree  with  PhD  preferred,  plus 
professional  experience,  including  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Buchanan,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Florida  Technological 
University,  P.O.  Box  25000,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32816. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Daily  of  30.000  circulation  in  Area  6 
needs  a  result  minded  executive  who  has 
the  ability  to  lead  a  talented  group  of 
newspaiiermen.  Advertising  and  sales 
experience  essential.  Newspaper  is 
rapidly  growing  and  profitable  with 
ultra-modern  equipment  and  plant.  Part 
of  small  successful  group  with  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  editorial,  aggressive 
circulation  and  advertising,  and  skilled 
management.  Ability,  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  must  be  able  to  withstand  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny.  Generous  pay  with  bonus 
plan.  Reply  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIQUE  NEW  WEEKLY,  mass  cir¬ 
culate  in  major  Midwest  city — not  a 
shopper — seeks  top  caliber  ad  manager. 
Great  opportunity  for  right  person. 
$20,000  plus.  Box  2001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

with  advertising  and  administrative 
experience  for  16.000  Zone  2  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1099,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANT  TO  RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW? 
Group  seeks  all  around  publisher  for 
small  AM  offset  daily  in  Midwest.  Real 
challenge,  but  right  person  can  share 
in  profit  and  ownership  while  growing 
with  community.  Box  1191,  Kitor  ft 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 

Ready  to  take  on  a  real  challenge?  We 
need  an  experienced  newspaper  man¬ 
ager  to  take  responsibility  for  building 
a  young  daily  (13,000  circulation)  in  an 
attractive  high-growth  suburban  area 
(Zone  3.)  Thorough  experience  in  sales 
(advertising  and  circulation)  is  very 
important.  You  must  also  be  profit- 
oriented  and  cost  conscious.  Resume  in 
confidence.  Box  1120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPENING  FOR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  highly  successful  7-day  newspaper 
of  47,000  circulation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Must  presently 
have  first  class  track  record  in  news¬ 
paper  management  with  greatest  ex¬ 
perience  and  emphasis  in  editorial, 
circulation,  advertising  departments. 
Should  have  proven  abilities  in  direct¬ 
ing,  communicating,  and  motivating  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  staffers.  Must  be 
cost-experienced  and  profit-oriented. 
(Contact  direct  with  detailed  resumes  and 
salary  requirements  to  J.  F.  Breeze, 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Ogden,  Utah 
84402.  All  communications  will  be  kept 
completely  confidential. 

3LISHER  for  August  3,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
^ORCVLAnoiT 


HELP  WANTED 

'cilssinED^ADVERnsi^ 


HELP  WANTED 

TmPLAY^WVERflSim 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  strong  in  pro¬ 
motion  and  leadership,  wiiling  to  make 
an  investment  of  time  and  seif  with  a 
progressive  and  rapidly  expanding  PM 
daily  in  northern  New  England.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  a  chance  to  work  with  a  young 
management  team.  All  we  can  afford 
now  is  $160  a  week  plus  commissions, 
but  this  is  a  genuine  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement.  Box  2034,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  grow  with  established  daily 
in  Zone  8.  Send  qualifications  to  Box 
1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
weekly  with  10,500  circulation  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Must  be  able  to  plan  routes, 
recruit  carriers  and  promote  newspaper. 
Pay  average  to  start  but  if  plan  is  equal 
or  better  to  my  plan,  you  will  save 
company  $600  weekly  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  come  raise  time.  Call  (606) 
473-7646  or  write  P.O.  Box  378,  Green¬ 
up,  Ky.  41144. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

wanted  for  18,000  circulation  paper  in 
Area  5.  Midwest  background  preferred. 
Compensation  range  $15-18,000.  Must  be 
able  to  properly  handle  entire  depart¬ 
ment,  includinnj  motor  routes,  train  and 
supervise  district  men,  handle  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.  Excellent  small  city  to  live  in. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  experienced  person 
who  wants  to  move  up  with  further 
opportunity  for  later  advancement. 
Many  fringes,  including  company  paid 
pension  plan.  Write  full  details  to  Box 
1169,  Editor  &  Publisher,  state  avail¬ 
ability  for  interview  at  our  expense. 

EXPERIENCED  District  Manager  for 
Zone  4.  Self-starter.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  circulation  sales  and  service. 
Growing  morning  paper  (7  days).  Fast 
growing  area.  To  assist  manager.  Chain 
operated  paper  with  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Submit  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expectations.  Box  1147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
small  newspaper  group  consisting  of 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Knowledgeable, 
aggressive,  hard  working  Circulation 
Managers  or  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  should  apply.  $25,000  salary  plus 
incentives.  Warm  climate.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

SUPERVISOR 

We  need  an  aggressive  go-getter  skilled 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  work.  This 
requires  a  person  who  can  train,  lead, 
promote  and  suj^rvise  7  to  10  district 
managers  in  an  important  growth  area. 
We  are  an  AM,  PM  and  Sunday  East 
Coast  newspaper.  Zone  1.  Box  1128, 
l^itor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
35,000  circulation  suburban  newspaper 
group  in  Zone  6.  A  great  chance  to 
move  up.  Our  parent  company  also 
owns  dailies  and  shopiiers.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringes.  Call  or  write  Tom 
Jones,  Tazewell  Publications,  100  De¬ 
troit  St..  Morton,  III.  61650.  (309) 

264-2211. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  will 
report  to  Circulation  Director.  50,000 
award-winning  suburban  daily  in  Zone 
2,  with  strong  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tion  is  seeking  aggressive,  promotion 
minded  person  who  is  familiar  with 
District  Manager  Operation.  Primary 
responsibility  will  be  working  with 
District  Managers  in  setting  up  strong, 
continuous,  productive,  carrier  boy 
promotions.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Full  resume  and  salary  ob¬ 
jective  in  confidence  to  Box  2009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
needed  by  a  Connecticut  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  We  need  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  capable  of  providing 
the  finest  in  sales  and  service.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  2030,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-a:  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 19,000  six- 
day  evening  dally  seeking  experienced 
classified  person  with  proven  sales 
background,  idea  and  promotion  orient¬ 
ed,  and  the  ability  to  lead  and  direct  an 
eager  staff.  Growing  area — just  1  to  2 
hours  from  recreation  areas  in  the 
Sierras,  Coast  and  San  Francisco.  Medi¬ 
cal,  dental  and  retirement  program. 
Write  qualifications,  references  to: 
Advertising  Director,  Merced  Sun-Star, 
P.O.  Box  739,  Merced,  Calif.  95340. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Experienced  classified  sales  person  with 
ability  to  take  charge  of  department. 
Zone  1,  6-day  daily.  Good  staff  and 
living  area.  Box  1158,  Write  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
A- 1  OPPORTUNITY 
Coming  Your  Way 

start  with  us  at  the  $18,000  salary 
range  plus  bonus  and  all  major  benefits. 
We  will  fulfill  your  needs  I  Fulfill  ours  I 
Major  New  Jersey  daily  is  looking  for 
an  all-around  doer.  Suppose  you’re  the 
second  in  command  but  ready  to  take 
hold  of  the  reins.  Why  wait?  You  too 
could  be  the  one  to  give  ability,  leader¬ 
ship  and  motivation  to  this  top  job  we 
have  opened  for  you.  The  time  is  right 
now.  Send  resume  to  Box  1166,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 

(CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RBa>RE- 
SEN'TATIVE — If  you  can  build  volume 
and  increase  department  efficiency,  we 
have  a  position  available  within  our 
group  of  daily  offset  newspapers  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  For  infor¬ 
mation  call  D.  Guinea,  (412)  258-7000. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  small 
Southern  offset  daily.  6-man  depart¬ 
ment.  Top  money  for  proven  adminis¬ 
trator  and  producer.  Write  Box  1068, 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving  full  details. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  retail 
salesman  for  50,000  New  York  daily. 
Salary,  paid  vacations,  health  and  life 
insurance,  bonus  plus  other  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  are  a  proven  linage 
producer  and  want  to  get  ahead  with 
a  progressive  newspaper  group,  send 
resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  2033, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER — Here’s  the  spot  for 
the  pro  ready  to  prove  his  worth  as  a 
staff  leader  and  top  producer  for  a 
6000  daily.  You’ll  have  4  persons  to 
direct  and  an  alert  management  to 
satisfy.  A  real  chance  for  today  with 
an  ample  future.  W.  G.  Sheldon,  The 
Times,  El  Dorado,  Kans.  67042. 

SALESMAN  for  Rocky  Mountain  resort 
town  weekly.  Personal  interview  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  to  Box  1127,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Minimum  1  year  experience  needed  to 
head  suburban  newspaper  in  dynamic 
Midwest  growth  area.  Profit  sharing, 
top  fringe  benefits,  stock  options.  We 
want  self-motivated,  highly  ambitious 
person  who  is  ready  to  move  into  top 
position.  Send  complete  typed  resume 
and  letter  stating  personal  history  and 
achievements  to  Box  2000,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESMEN  wanted 
who  have  successful  background  in 
newspaper  circulation  and  advertising. 
For  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
be  independent  in  newspapers  and  earn 
$25,000  i>er  year  and  up.  Bond  required. 
Write:  Merchants  Advertising  ft  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  539,  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  83601. 

ADVER’nSING  REPRESENTATIVE— 
We  have  a  position  available  within  our 
group  of  daily  offset  newspapers  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are 
a  proven  linage  pn^ucer  and  want  to 
get  ahead  with  a  progressive  newspa¬ 
per  group,  give  me  a  call.  D.  L.  Guinea, 
(412)  258-7000. 

for  August  3,  1974 


ESTABLISHED  DAILY  in  world’s  rich¬ 
est  petrochemical  area  has  opening  for 
hard-hitting  sales  person.  Good  salary 
plus  exceptional  incentive.  Contact  Bill 
Buhler,  ’ITie  News  Citizen,  Box  6192, 
Pasadena,  Texas  77506. 

SALESMAN,  small  weekly;  good  poten¬ 
tial  opi)ortunity;  chance  to  buy  in.  Box 
1152,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Advertising  manager  for  progressive 
Midwest  weekly.  Must  have  experience, 
training,  enthusiasm  and  the  ability  to 
develop  a  major  ad  program  for  an  in¬ 
novative  paper  with  large  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1129,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newag>apers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  83602. _ 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVEfor 
Arts  and  Letters  Weekly  in  choice 
Zone  5  metro  area.  High  commission 
and  draw.  Must  be  versed  in  agency 
solicitations  for  retail  accounts,  and 
make  a  smashing  appearance.  Box  1110, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESPERSON 

Modesto,  California 
’The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  oiiening  for  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesperson.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  listing  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  earnings,  etc.,  to: 

The  Modesto  Bee 
14th  &  H  Streets 
Modesto,  California  95354 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 

HOT  SHOT  AD  PERSON  with  $5000. 
to  share  management,  ownership  of  new 
lake  country  New  Jersey  weekly.  Box 
1077.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER — Small  Oklahoma  daily. 
Fair  salary,  good  bonus,  future.  Box 
2019,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NATI&NAL  ADVERTISING  manager 
to  sell  and  service  accounts  for  group 
of  long  established  daily  newspapers 
in  middle  South.  An  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity.  Tell  about  yourself  in  letter 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  2008, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Entirely  confidential. 

'^'^'^^^EOnOMAL  ^ 

WANTED:  Assistant  Editor.  Hard 
work.  If  interested,  come  in  for  day’s 
work,  but  notify  us  by  letter  and 
resume  before  coming.  No  interviews 
by  telephone.  The  Fayette  Tribune,  Box 
139,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  26901. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Bright,  medium  sized  South  Florida  AM 
seeks  copy  editor  who  can  write  strong 
heads  and  makeup  attractive  pages.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  electronic  newsroom  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Steve  DeWolf,  Execu¬ 
tive  News  Editor.  Sun  Sentinel.  P.O. 
Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 

COMPANY  OF  ’THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  ca^  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  with  3  or 
more  years  of  daily  experience  to  cover 
high  school  and  college  sports,  features, 
handle  sports  wire,  also  desk.  Daily  and 
Sunday  over  25,000,  fine  community. 
Western  state,  no  smog  or  freeways. 
Interview  expense  and  moving  allow¬ 
ance.  Chance  of  a  lifetime.  Give  full 
background  and  experience  plus  ref¬ 
erences.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1192,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER  needed  for  expanding 
weekly  newspaper-newsmasraizne  (23.- 
000  circulation)  in  Nova  Scotia.  Re¬ 
quires  idea  person  experienced  in  all 
facets  to  compete  with  daily  paper. 
Hard  news  needed.  Should  be  familiar 
with  Canada.  Provide  clips  and  resume 
to  Nick  Fillmore,  The  4th  ESTATE,  Box 
890,  Halifax,  Canada. 

REPORTER  able  to  write  hard  news 
and  features  for  national  distribution. 
Must  know  print  and  electronic  media. 
Some  travel.  Ms.  Lindsey,  Office  of 
Communication,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  289  Park  Ave.  South,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  AND 
SPORTS  WRITER 

Both  of  these  iKisitions  are  full  time, 
immediate  openings  for  two  very  ag¬ 
gressive  and  imaginative  writers.  We 
are  a  medium  size  daily  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  5.  Our  sports  department 
emphasizes  community  sports,  major 
college  and  pro  coverage.  We  offer  good 
pay  and  benefits.  PleaSe  send  resume  to 
Box  1122,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR  for  ski  racing  tab¬ 
loid  in  southern  Vermont.  Some  layout, 
photography.  No  selling.  10  months  or 
year  ’round,  starting  in  September. 
$8000  to  start.  Send  resume  to  Eastern 
Ski  Association,  Brattleboro,  Vt,  05301. 

NEDV  YORK  STATE.  Near  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  seeks  reporter  and  desk 
applicants.  Must  have  experience.  Re¬ 
sume  in  confidence.  Box  1107,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  MOVING  UP 

Multi-talented  news  editor  sought  by 
40,000  daily  and  Sunday.  We’re  hunting 
an  experienced  person  who  can  take 
command  in  our  news  room.  Our  offset 
prize-winner  demands  an  editor  who 
understands  color,  appreciates  eye  catch¬ 
ing  layout  and  can  crop  pictures  for 
maximum  impact.  If  your  experience 
proves  you  can  handle  large  doses  of 
responsibility,  work  well  with  jieople — 
and  produce — we’d  like  you  to  join  our 
hard-working  team  in  a  fast  growing, 
active  city.  Box  1188,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  the  right  man 
or  woman  to  take  charge  and  run  our 
sports  department.  First  qualification 
is  ability  to  organize  and  motivate  a 
bright  young  staff.  Must  stay  in  touch 
with  coaches  and  teams  in  multi-county 
area,  be  good  at  writing  and  strong  on 
layout.  Goal  of  sports  department,  as 
of  rest  of  newspajjer,  is  excellence. 
We’re  a  35,000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1093,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COME  A  LONG  WAY,  BABY? 

NOW  ARRIVE! 

If  you’ve  come  a  long  way,  baby, 
and  now  you’re  matured  as  a 
Living  Today  writer  and  you’re 
ready  to  arrive  as  the  Chief  Editor 
of  a  Living  Today  department, 
contact  us  at  once. 

The  editor  we’re  seeking  is  some¬ 
one  who  knows  what’s  relevant 
news  for  a  Living  Today  section 
(without  being  a  crusader);  who 
can  write  well;  who  can  edit  copy 
well;  and  who  can  supervise  a 
staff. 

The  rewards  are  a  fine  salary 
with  management  fringe  benefits 
and  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  come  with  producing  a  vital 
section  of  our  80,000  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  in  Zone  2, 
with  a  larger  Sunday  circulation. 
Send  resume,  full  employment 
history  to: 

Box  1150,  Editor  &  Publislier 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


RESPONSIBLE,  able,  versatile  reporter 
capable  of  moving  up  to  a  demanding 
desk  on  dynamic,  professionally  and 
technically  avrare  metropolitan  region 
P.M.  Top  pay,  benefits  in  return  for 
atove-average  pace,  standards.  At  least 
three  years  solid  experience.  Box  1171, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

One  of  the  best  medium-sized  PM  offset 
dailies  is  looking  for  copy  editors  on 
the  city  and  wire  desk.  Photo  and 
graphics  experience  helpful,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  enterprise  essential.  Our  staff 
is  young  and  our  city  exciting.  Area  4. 
Box  1118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  STRINGER  wanted  for 
leading  energy  newsweekly.  Must  be 
sophisticated  in  policy  and  technology 
development  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  perspective.  Write  WEEKLY 
ENERGY  REPORT,  1239  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


AMBITIOUS  EDITOR  for  Florida 
metro’s  city  desk.  Should  be 
able  to  work  with  city-side 
reporters  and  their  copy. 

Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  Missis¬ 
sippi  weekly  operation.  $170.  Box  1124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MEXICO  semi-weekly  seeks 
editor-reporter.  Start  $136  weekly. 
Box  25,  Belen,  N.M.  87002. 

SWFWRITER 

for  publications  staff  of  major  corpor¬ 
ation  in  Cleveland.  Report-write  mag¬ 
azine  and  newspaxier  articles,  movie 
scripts.  All  subjects:  history,  travel, 
business,  industry,  health,  government, 
sports,  science.  Requires  3  to  5  years 
experience.  College  degree.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  No  sample 
clips  until  requested.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to  L.  L.  Willis,  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Ohio).  1284  Midland 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

EDITORIAL  COORDINATOR  to  plan 
and  develop  training  books  issued  by 
national  association  in  urban  affairs 
located  in  Washington.  D.C.  10  years 
experience  in  writing  and  editing,  in¬ 
cluding  some  work  with  encyclop^ias 
or  textbooks.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  1199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  5 
weekly  free  circulation  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases — news  writing,  photos,  advertis¬ 
ing,  makeup.  Must  be  profit-oriented 
and  cost  conscious.  Salary  and  profit 
sharing  plan.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 

Expanding  national  chain  of  medical 
newspapers,  suburban  Washington, 
D.C.  location.  Experience  on  high 
volume  rim  a  must.  Precision  and 
speed  necessary,  in  that  order.  Back¬ 
ground  in  medical  terminology  helpful. 
Write:  Managing  Editor,  12230  Wilkins 
Ave.,  Rockville.  Md.  20852.  Include 
salary  history  and  requirements. 

OHIO.  45,000  circulation  daily  seeks 
copy  editor  for  central  desk.  Editing, 
headlines,  layout.  Experience  required. 
Potential  for  growth  in  responsibility, 
pay.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  would  like  to  move 
to  a  bigger  or  better  newspaper  where 
the  sacr^  cows  are  few,  readers  more 
important  than  bureaucrats  and  the 
competition  metropolitan.  MUST  have 
2  years  newspaper  experience  after 
college.  Pay  is  not  bad.  fringes  very 
good,  opportunity  excellent.  Send  clips 
(to  he  returned)  or  copies  of  not  more 
than  5  t>est  stories  and  resume  to 
Managing  Bklitor,  Waukesha  Freeman, 
W'aukesha,  Wise.  53186. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE 
weekend  editor  needed  to  spearhead 
new  and  growing  Sunday  product  for 
progressive  Ohio  daily.  Flair  for  lay¬ 
out  and  solid  background  in  news 
gathering  and  editing  are  musts.  Send 
salary  needs,  resume  and  references  to 
Box  2023,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  has  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  copy  editors 
capable  of  tight  editing  and  a  high 
standard  of  headline  writing.  Working 
conditions  excellent,  fringe  benefits 
highest  and  pay  as  good  or  better  than 
Southwest  standards.  Apply  (please  do 
not  re-apply  if  we  have  earlier  appli¬ 
cations)  to  Managing  Editor  Harold 
K.  Milks,  The  Arizona  Republic,  P.O. 
Box  1950,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  quality  sub¬ 
urban  experience,  with  creative,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  budgetary  abilities  to 
lead  a  large  quality-conscious  editorial 
staff,  and  to  direct  editorial  content  in 
accordance  with  highest  journalistic 
standards.  We  are  a  technologically 
progressive,  fast-growing,  award-win¬ 
ning,  twice-weekly  publication  with 
165,000  circulation  in  Detroit  suburbs. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  plus  a  bright 
future.  Salary  negotiable.  Write  to 
Co-Publishers,  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers,  Box  2428,  Livonia,  Mich. 
48160. 


DESK  EXPERIENCE?  We  are  looking 
for  an  alert  individual  with  experience 
who  can  layout  attractive  readable 
pages,  write  heads  with  punch  and  edit 
copy  effectively.  Modem  plant  in  fast 
growing  area.  We  are  also  considering 
applications  from  sports  reporters. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  pay  require¬ 
ments  to  Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Daily  Press  Inc.,  7,505 
Warwick  Blvd.,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23607. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  experience 
for  6-person  staff  of  semi-weekly. 
$12,500.  Michael  J.  de  Sherbinin, 
Publisher,  Amherst  Record,  Box  7. 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 

RESPONSE- ABLE  COMMUNICATOR 
or  couple  to  invest  talent  in  rurally 
based  non-profit  literature-social-educa¬ 
tion  collaborative  now  in  fourth  year. 
Room  free,  maybe  board.  Minimum 
compensation  now,  could  lead  to  full 
partnership.  Prometheus.  Wallpack  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.J.  07881. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  coun¬ 
ty  governmental  beat.  Include  resume, 
clips,  references,  salary  requirements. 
Charles  Martin,  Managing  Editor, 
Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. 
24112. 


MARKETIISG— RESEARCH 


MEDIA  RESEARCHER 

Major  research  company  located  in 
Detroit.  Michigan,  seeks  experienced 
research-marketing  analyst  with  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  or  equivalent.  Need  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Write  Market  Opin¬ 
ions  Research,  28  W.  Adams,  Suite  601, 
Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

PRESSROOM 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  —  Offset, 
central  Florida.  Published  weekly.  Shop¬ 
ping  news.  Good  opportunity  for  qualified 
person  seeking  advancement.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits.  Mr.  Gilly,  (813)  688-8500. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  on  newspaper  webs.  Preferably 
Community.  News-Sun,  P.O.  Box  280, 
Sun  City,  Ariz.  85351. 

ELECTRONIC 

MAINTENANCE 

We  need  a  top  flight  maintenance  man 
to  handle  our  growing  list  of  electronic 
equipment.  VDTs,  Scanners  and  a  606, 
all  on  line.  If  you  enjoy  challenges  and 
aren’t  afraid  of  the  new  technology, 
then  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you.  Top  pay  and  benefits  with  a  fast 
growing  organization.  Box  1131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  night  shift, 
Chicago  advertising  typographer.  Top 
salary  for  right  person  with  profit 
oriented  firm.  Contact  R.  G.  Silverman, 
(312)  337-1383. 


NEED 

PROVEN 

CAPABLE 

NA/ORKING 

SUPERINTENDENT 

for  back  shop  in  high  quality  trade 
typography  operation.  Mergenthaler 
VIP  experience  helpful,  also  strong  on 
hot  metal.  Southwest. 

Rush  resume  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  I  176,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LINOFILM  MAINTENANCE  MAN  for 
newspaper  daily.  Also  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Midwest.  Salary  open.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  2031*  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOREMAN 

Modern  medium  size  Midwest 
newspaper  needs  composing 
room  foreman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  operating  and 
maintaining  advanced  com¬ 
puterized  photocomposition.  We 
want  someone  capable  of 
growth  and  leadership.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  required.  Salary 
$13,000  plus  minimum  $2000 
overtime.  Best  fringe  benefits 
and  we  pay  moving  expenses. 
Send  letter  about  yourself  with 
resume,  including  complete  job 
history,  to  Box  1111,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Replies  held  con¬ 
fidential. 


ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 

For  metropolitan  daily-Sunday  in  Zone 
2.  Experience  with  Scanners/ (IRT  Type¬ 
setters/Terminals  desirable.  Report  to 
Ciomposing  Room  Superintendent.  Full 
range  of  benefits.  Box  1187,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

E6P  CfassMIeds—  ^ 

At  effective  In 
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as  your  newspoper’s  classifieds 
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SALES/MARKETING^^^ 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


OPENING  AVAILABLE  for  Compu- 
graphic  9000  operator-markup  person. 
Experienced  preferred  but  would  train 
experienced  hot  metal  markup  man- 
mixer  operator.  Must  be  able  to  type. 
Scale  $8.50  per  hour  plus  for  right  in¬ 
dividual.  Permanent.  40  hours  per 
week,  day  shift.  Liberal  fringes.  Open 
shop.  Contact  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Modesto,  California 
The  Modesto  Bee  is  looking  for  a 
top  flight  foreman  with  proven 
leadership  ability.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  computerized  cold  type 
operation  and  fully  understand 
operation  of  an  ITU  Composing 
Room.  A  challenging  opportunity 
with  good  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  show  full  details 
as  to  education,  experience,  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.  to:  The  Modesto  Bee. 
14th  &  H  St.,  Modesto,  California. 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER:  Investor-owned  utility  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  Community/Public  Relations 
Manager  for  its  Midwestern  Operation. 
Will  work  with  (jompany  President  and 
Operations  Managers  in  developing  and 
implementing  community  relations  poli¬ 
cies  for  11  water  utilities  in  4  states. 
Write  to  Box  1163,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
providing  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements. 

CLEARBROOK  CENTER  is  seeking  a 
Director  of  Development  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Relations.  The  Center  is  a  private, 
not-for-profit  community  based  agency 
serving  developmentally  disabled  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  in  the  northwest  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Chicago.  Salary  range  $12,500 
to  $14,500.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Executive  Director,  3201  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Rolling  Meadows,  III.  60008. 


SALES  PROMOTION 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  wishes  to 
double  circulation  quickly.  Seeks  crea¬ 
tive  sales  manager  with  experience  in 
media  promotion.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  63,  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.  41844,  or 
call  (606)  368-2101,  ext.  29. 

'^'^^'sYNDIOiTE'sAI^ 

SALESMEN  for  two  companies  simul¬ 
taneously.  Two  paychecks.  Sell  features 
for  Centurion  Press  International,  and 
sell  TV  and  radio  shows  for  Andro¬ 
meda  TV  and  radio  networks.  All 
Zones.  Resumes  to  Andromeda/Cen¬ 
turion,  Box  14456,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89114.  Confidential. 


SALES/MARKETING 


SALES /MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 

Our  client,  a  rapidly  expanding  state-of-the-art  industry  leader, 
is  seeking  personnel  with  sales /marketing  management  experi¬ 
ence  witi^  the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 

This  position  offers  a  better  than  average  overall  compensation 
program. 

The  successful  candidate  will  find  heavy  travel  a  temporary 
necessity  but  with  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
the  near-term  future. 

A  convenient  and  desirable  suburban  location  west  of  Boston. 
Resumes  may  be  forwarded  in  complete  confidence  and  will 
not  be  revealed  to  this  or  any  other  client  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  candidate.  Please  call  or  write  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Ollinger,  Vice  President. 

ASQUITH  &  JACKSON  ASSOCIATES,  EVC. 

Box  326X,  WcMon,  Mas^achuaetts  02193 
617-891-0310 

M^mbrnr  Ma$$achu»^tt9  Profeisional  Placement  CoH»ultant$,  Ine. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

gh:neral  and/or  advertising 

manager.  20  years  proven  experience  as 
general  manager  and  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  small  and  medium  size  news¬ 
papers,  Strong  on  revenue  production 
and  cost  control.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  1160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


28  YEARS  DAILY  EXPEHIIENCE  as 
general,  circulation,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager.  Strong  on  admin¬ 
istration.  cost  conscious,  civic  minded. 
Relocate.  Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  REPORTER  wants  to  learn 
newspaper  management.  Management 
exposure  more  vital  than  pay.  BAJ,  25, 
ve*.  Box  1086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  as  auditor 
and  controller  of  daily  newspapers 
with  job  printing  and  Cable  TV 
divisions  plus  degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  qualifies  for  Business 
Manager  or  Controller  position.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  2022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER /AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  Daily,  weekly,  shopper  manage¬ 
ment.  All  advertising  phases,  promo¬ 
tion.  circulation,  collection,  training, 
motivating.  Profit,  budget  oriented. 
Zones  2.  3,  4.  Resume,  references.  Box 
2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^''^^^^aRCVLATio^ 

PROMOTION  MINDED  circulation 
manager,  20-years  experience  on  two 
Area  5  dailies.  Excel  in  carrier  and 
rural  mail  promotion.  8%  increase  past 
year  ABC.  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  AGGRESSIVE,  experi¬ 
enced  circulator  seeks  change.  Married, 
college.  Capable  of  utilizing  new  and 
imaginative  marketing  and  promotional 
concepts.  Good  references,  will  hold 
confidence.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  1154, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  conversions  dailies-week- 
lies,  paid  and  voluntary  paid.  Worked 
with  district  manager  and  counselor 
systems.  Strong  on  promotion.  Chicago 
area  preferred.  Box  1197,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN-MANAGER,  good  in  sell¬ 
ing.  servicing,  layout,  copy,  promotions 
with  an  excellent  record  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  head.  College  graduate.  Box  1159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  SOON  for  a  Florida, 
Missouri  or  Kentucky  newspaper.  36. 
9  years  sales,  art  degree.  Box  2024, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist,  24, 
seeks  challenging  position  affording 
more  time  for  writing.  9  years  ex¬ 
perience.  including  5  as  sports  editor. 
O^  locally-oriented  paper  in  college 
town.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Box  1073,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  TEAM  REPORTER 
for  ranking  metro  daily  (175.000)  and 
former  reporter  for  international  daily 
newspaper  seeks  investigative  reporter 
opening  on  major  daily.  Box  1135, 
iiditor  &  Publisher. 


12-YEAR-SPORTS  VETERAN  seeks 
position  as  editor  or  writer.  Cover  all 
sports  including  prep,  college  and  pro. 
Makeup,  layout,  pasteup.  Hot  or  cold 
type.  Excellent  with  camera,  would 
consider  fulltime  photographer  position. 
Have  darkroom  experience.  Looking  for 
permanent  i>osition.  Available  anytime. 
Box  1181,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPARKLE  PLENTY:  Young  reporter/ 
photographer  (6  years  experience,  2 
degrees)  seeks  opportunity  on  metro 
daily  as  feature  writer/op-^/ investiga¬ 
tive  reporter.  Prefer  Zone  1,  2  or  9. 
Available  mid-September.  Box  2036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  employed  slotman/copy 
editor,  30,  seeks  better  paying  job  on 
AM  or  PM  daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  TRAINEE:  Rich 
22-year  editorial  background  including 
3  years  reporting.  Newly-earned  MA  in 
government.  Want  apprenticeship  to 
editorial  page  director  nearing  retire¬ 
ment,  or  like  opportunity.  Striver  with 
independent  streak,  flair  for  layout.  Box 
1172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  MASTERS  and  2+ 
years  experience  reporting  (good  clips) 
and  copy  reading,  up  for  grabs  by  daily 
(over  50,000)  or  magazine.  Box  2011, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ WRITER,  1974  graduate  with 
BA  in  Writing,  experience  with  ex¬ 
pository  and  creative  editing  styles, 
seeks  beginning  in  publishing.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STOP  RIGHT  HERE  if  you’re  looking 
for  a  young  reporter,  copy  editor  or 
sportswriter.  1974  MSJ  from  Columbia. 
Edited  major  college  weekly.  Use  cam¬ 
era  and  car  if  necessary.  Prefer  Zones 
1  and  2.  but  would  consider  others. 
Salary  open.  Call  (212)  538-4375  or 
write  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING-photographer/editor 
of  5800  weekly  desires  post  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  in  Western  Zones.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  BASED  freelance  sports 
writer  last  6  years.  32,  wants  change. 
Seek  full-time  spot  on  paper,  radio,  TV 
or  other  situation  where  can  make  use 
of  wide  background,  all  media.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Will  relocate.  Box  1179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wants 
copyreading  or  advanced  reporting  job. 
Zones  2.  3.  BA  English.  Good  writer, 
knowing  editor.  Box  1156,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— 26;  9  years  experi¬ 
ence.  4  as  editor  of  award-winning 
Midwest  daily.  Seek  job  on  metro  daily. 
Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  CRITIC  and  feature  writer  on 
metro  daily  desires  similar  position  on 
metro  daily.  Female,  under  30.  with 
MA  in  Journalism  from  name  school. 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  LECTURER  - 
COLUMNIST,  globally  experienced  in 
all  media,  70  but  fit,  active,  reliable, 
wants  full-  or  part-time  job.  Zone  3 
or  9.  Top  references.  Wife,  68,  experi- 
ence<l  in  personnel  management  and 
government  PR,  will  seek  work  in  same 
area.  British-born  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  back  July  15,  Box  1057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIFE  EDITOR  with  3  years 
experience  on  22.000  Midwest  daily  seeks 
writing  or  editing  position  on  larger 
daily  in  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  1157,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  4  years  experience 
in  writing,  layout  seeks  job  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Newspaper.  PR,  house  organ. 
Box  1142,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SENIOR  REPORTER-WRITER  —  Hard 
news,  investigrative,  magazine-quality 
features,  editorials,  some  sports.  Daily, 
wire  service,  foreign  background.  48. 
Box  1165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCto  REPORTER  seeks  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  Zone  8,  9.  Four  years 
in  writing,  layout.  Journalism  degree, 
honors.  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  is  fine,  but  I  miss  the  big 
leagues.  I’m  a  sportswriter  with  6 
years  experience,  including  major 
league  baseball  coverage  in  2  cities.  I 
can  also  strengthen  your  desk.  Big 
league  or  large  suburban  paper  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  some  eye-opening  clips  and 
references,  write  to  Box  2002,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  SPOT  on  weekly  or  small  daily 
desired  by  family  man,  30,  now  No.  2 
man  on  world  famous  publication. 
Zones  1,  2  or  northern  3.  Box  1196, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  August  3,  1974 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  knows  all  phases.  Responsi¬ 
ble.  Flexible.  Top  references.  Seek  any 
position  Zones  5.  7.  (507)  352-5621,  D. 
Bottorff,  Wykoff,  Minn.  55990. 


YOUNG  PHOTOJOURNALIST  trapped 
on  a  nonfuture  paper  wants  out.  Ex- 
Iierienced  in  darkroom,  head  of  de¬ 
partment,  need  a  chance  at  a  future. 
Box  2004,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


24-YEAR-O'LD  female,  BA  Journalism- 
Communications,  seeks  job  as  reporter. 
I’m  sincere  about  my  career  and  like 
lieople,  places  and  politics.  Zone  2 
preferably;  others  considered.  Pub¬ 
lished  articles  available.  Box  2007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  of  60.000  daily  with 

5  years  writing  and  managing  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  challenge.  J-Grad. 
Would  consider  PR.  Box  2029,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Senior  Editor  of  second  largest  national 
business  magazine,  34,  ready  for  top 
editorial  spot  at  magazine,  newspaper 
or  book  publisher.  A  take-charge  per¬ 
son  with  solid  8  years  experience. 
Strong  in  investigative  reporting  and 
lively  feature  writing.  Frequent  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  managing  editor.  Some 
overseas  coverage.  Also  3  years  with 
major  book  publisher.  AB  (English) 
Princeton.  MA  (Management)  NYU. 
Looking  in  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  2028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER— 5  years  with 
Business  Week,  3  with  metro  daily, 
seek  investigative  reporting  position. 
Box  2032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CINCINNATI  PRO— 29.  MA,  experi¬ 
ence:  3  years  intelligent  magazine 
features  and  editing,  writer  for  nation¬ 
al  business  papers,  PR.  talk  show  host. 
Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER,  now  with  na¬ 
tional  weekly  magazine,  seeks  post  on 
daily  newspaper.  Skills  developed  on 
news  staffs  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  BJ  Mis¬ 
souri.  Areas  1.  2.  5.  Box  2016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  28.  BA  English. 
MS  Communications,  2  years  newspaper 
experience,  wants  feature  writing  job. 
Box  2021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  PhD  Political  Science, 
freelance  for  the  "Far  Eastern  Eco¬ 
nomic  Review’’,  author,  seeks  Foreign 
Affairs/National  News  slot  or  exciting 
local  investigative  reporting.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITED-EDITOR  on 
40,000  AM.  J-Grad.  5  years  daily  and 
weekly  experience.  Seeks  news  slot  on 
large  daily  or  editor  on  smaller  paper. 
(Consider  PR.  Now  earning  $13,000. 
Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  position  on 
dynamic  newspaper  with  fresh  outlook 
and  enthusiastic  staff.  Also  adept  with 
layout,  writing  and  VDT  editing.  4 
years  experience,  awards  and  degree. 
Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  ’74  grad  of 
University  of  Rochester.  Experience 
with  major  college  daily.  All  Zones. 
Single.  Good  news  sense.  Can  shoot 
sports,  features,  spot  news,  people  well. 
Innovative.  Can  write.  Desire  chal¬ 
lenge,  responsibility.  Box  1195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  30,  10  years  on- 
the-job  experience,  seeks  challenging 
career  with  daily.  Formerly  on  staff 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal.  Experienced 
with  color  and  color  separations.  Ready 
to  move.  Box  2010.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  West  Coast 
metro  wants  to  match  up  his  talents 
with  more  photo-oriented  newspai)er. 
Creative  style,  technical  excellence, 
boxfuls  of  awards.  Box  2013,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  sized  Southern 
daily.  Seek  varied  photo  job  in  any 
Zone.  Box  2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^''^^^^PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Hot  metal  or 
cold  type.  Know  all  phases  of  operation 
and  conversion.  Union  law.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  on  request.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAMERA-PLATE/MAKING  Department 
Manager-Letterpress  or  offset.  Know 
black  and  white  and  color  (from  sepa¬ 
rations  through  proving).  Previous 
plant  management,  strong  on  camera, 
capable.  Box  1018,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 


OFFSET  OR  LE'TTERPRESS  foreman 
would  like  to  relocate.  Have  had  safety 
schooling.  Experienced  purchaser.  Must 
be  union.  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PVBLIC  RELATIONS 

WRITER  seeks  corporate  or  agency 
employer  demanding  good  writing,  good 
ideas,  top  New  York  City  media  con¬ 
tacts.  Experienced  in  political  public 
relations  counseling.  New  York  City 
daily  journalism  background,  now  in 
TV  news,  interested  in  switching  to 
full  time  public  relations.  Box  2017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

C&P  CtasMad*— 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
New  York  ITU  settlement 


There  is  little  doubt  that  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  kept 
the  labor  situation  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  from  blowing  up  in  the  last 
year  by  not  giving  Bert  Powers  his  head 
and  letting  him  call  a  much-threatened 
strike.  If  such  a  strike  had  been  author¬ 
ized  and  called,  picket  lines  probably 
would  have  been  honored  by  other  unions 
and  the  New  York  newspapers  would 
have  been  shut  down  again  in  spite  of 
their  preparation  and  determination  to 
use  automated  composing  equipment. 

.\s  it  was,  Powers’  ill-considered  walk¬ 
out  from  the  New  York  News  was  looked 
upon  differently  by  the  other  unions  and 
picket  lines  were  not  honored.  All  it 
proved  was  that  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  can  publish  without  the  aid  of 
union  printers.  Powers  got  the  point 
quickly,  if  he  didn’t  already  realize  it. 

In  an  officer’s  report  to  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention  next  week,  out-going  president 
John  J.  Pilch  said  that  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  change  in  the  nation’s  com¬ 
posing  rooms  it  has  been  ITU’s  policy  not 
to  fight  progress  but  to  share  in  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

Unfortunately,  that  philosophy  had  not 
filtered  down  to  New  York’s  Big  Six  re¬ 
sulting  in  several  years  of  costly 
brinksmanship  between  management  and 
labor. 

In  a  two-page  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  July  28,  A.  H.  Raskin  detailed  the 
background  of  the  contract  negotiations 
over  the  last  year  and  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  11-year  contract  just 
signed  by  ITU  and  the  News  and  Times. 
Raskin  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  top¬ 
flight  reporter  of  the  labor  scene  but  also 
working  for  one  the  interested  party,  the 
Times. 

He  revealed  that  Powers  had  made  a 
tour  of  the  Miavii  Herald  plant  to  see 
automation  in  action,  as  well  as  visiting 
the  new  equipment  installed  on  the  11th 
floor  of  the  Times.  These  items  w'ere  not 
publicized  and  probably  were  unknown 
even  to  ITU  members. 

Unlike  previous  skirmishes  and  battles 
between  Powers  and  the  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers,  this  last  one  was  difficult  to  re¬ 
port  for  E&P  and  others  because  the  prin¬ 
cipals  would  not  talk.  Raskin  reports 
why: 

“To  get  them  (the  publishers)  still 
more  ‘psyched  up,’  the  union  head 
uncorked  yet  another  weapon — the  most 
insidious  of  all — to  needle  the  publishers 
into  an  agreement.  He  threatened  to  tell 
all  about  the  scope  of  the  prospective 
agreement  and  the  minutiae  that  were 
holding  it  up  if  no  accord  came  within  90 
minutes  after  the  climactic  meeting  be¬ 
gan. 

“In  public  relations  terms,  this  turned  a 
spotlight  on  the  most  embarrassing  part 
of  the  publishers’  position — their  joint 
maintenance  with  the  union  and  Mr. 
Kheel  of  a  news  blackout  that  kept  the 
‘Big  Six’  members,  the  rest  of  the  staffs 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  general  public 


from  knowing  anything  of  substance  about 
negotiations  that  both  sides  regarded  as 
historic. 

“Such  blackouts  are  part  of  collective 
bargaining  dogma,  almost  as  time- 
encrusted  as  the  Linotype  machine.  The 
theory  underlying  them  is  that  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  to  reach  agreement  if  all 
negotiations  were  held  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 
But  newspapers,  as  guardians  of  ‘the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know,’  have  never  paid  much 
attention  to  similar  contentions  when  they 
cover  diplomatic  negotiations,  much  less 
the  cloak-and-dagger  phases  of  govern¬ 
mental  intrigue. 

“Mr.  Powers  is  himself  an  old  hand  at 
telling  nothing  to  either  his  own  members 
or  the  public  about  what  goes  on  in  the 
privacy  of  the  negotiating  chamber.  Only 
two  weeks  earlier,  when  the  News  was 
threatening  to  reveal  that  the  issues  of 
job  security  involved  in  automation  had 
been  almost  totally  resolved,  he 
reproached  them  for  even  hinting  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  security  veil.  But  that  double 
standard  on  his  part  did  nothing  to  ease 
the  publishers’  mortification  at  being 
made  to  appear  suppressionists. 

“Their  worry  was  needless.  When  the 
90-minute  deadline  expired  with  the 
agreement  still  not  concluded,  it  had  be¬ 
come  so  plain  that  the  publishers  were 
going  to  yield  on  the  final  roadblocks  that 
Mr.  Powers  ignored  his  own  timetable  and 
kept  mum  until  the  final  accord  was 
reached  nine  hours  later. 

“Not  least  among  the  disadvantages  of 
the  iron  curtain  over  the  proceedings  was 
that  it  had  obscured  every  consequential 
turning  point  in  the  long  duel,  perhaps 
the  most  important  was  a  blunt  statement 
by  Mr.  Powers  demolishing  the  automa¬ 
tion  bar.  It  came  at  an  ultra  hush-hush 
meeting  with  the  management  negotiating 
team  in  Mr.  Kheel’s  apartment  in  the 
Carlton  House  shortly  after  the  union 
started  its  slowdown  at  the  News  in  mid- 
April. 

“  ‘Let’s  get  an  automation  agreement,’ 
said  Mr.  Powers.  ‘Tell  us  your  timetable 
for  automating,  and  w’e’ll  meet  it.’ 


Mr.  Mattson  of  the  Times  insisted  on  a 
plan  with  no  union-imposed  holdbacks. 

“  ‘Let’s  not  have  red  lights,’  he  said  ‘We 
can’t  forecast  how  soon  machines  will  be 
delivered.  We’ve  got  to  have  green  lights 
all  the  way.’ 

“  ‘All  right,’  was  Powers  response,  ‘I’ll 
give  you  green  lights  100  percent  of  the 
way.  What’ll  you  give  me?’ 

“It  was  Mr.  Powers,  too,  who  fathered 
the  concept  of  a  contract  almost  four 
times  as  long  as  any  in  the  union’s  an¬ 
nals. 

The  union  chief  originally  advocated  a 
14-year  term.  The  employers  wanted  to 
settle  for  five  years.’’ 

Capital  cities  report 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc., 
parent  company  for  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex¬ 
as)  Star-Telegram,  Fairchild  Publications 
and  two  other  dailies,  announced  consoli¬ 
dated  net  income  and  earnings  were  up 
during  the  first  six  months  and  second 
quarter  of  1974. 

Second  quarter  income  amounted  to  $6,- 
511,000  or  an  increase  of  7  percent  from 
the  $6,094,000  reported  during  the  same 
period  in  1973.  Earnings,  according  to 
Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chairman,  were  up  6 
percent  during  the  same  time  period. 

In  the  second  quarter,  operating  income 
was  up  marginally.  A  sharp  increase  in 
interest  income  helped  to  contribute  to  the 
profit  gain,  Murphy  said. 

Meanwhile,  proposed  acquisition  of 
newspaper  and  radio  properties  of  Carter 
Publications  Inc.,  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  are 
awaiting  action  from  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

• 

Louisville  acquisition 

Data  Courier  Inc.  has  acquired  Ab¬ 
stracted  Business  Information  Inc. 
(ABI),  a  Portland-based  company  dedi¬ 
cated  to  storage  and  retrieval  of  business- 
related  information. 

Beginning  August  1,  ABI  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  joins 
Sedgwick  Printout  Systems,  Pollution  Ab¬ 
stracts,  and  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals 
under  the  umbrella  of  Data  Courier  Inc., 
which  is  itself  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Company. 
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They’re  great  for  color  work, 
but  we’d  like  you  to  know. . . 
Burgess  Color-Tex  Mats  are  also 
great  for  molding  plastic  pattern  plates. 

Color-Tex  Mats  have  always  met  key  requirements  for  color 
work  —  accurate  registration,  high  compressibility  for  faithful 
reproduction.  Color-Tex  Mats  also  offer  stereotypers  the  suc¬ 
cessful  requirements  for  molding  all  plastic  pattern  plates. 
Try  Color-Tex  Mats.  They  are  already  working  great  for  color 
. . .  and  for  molding  plastic  pattern  plates.  Write  for  demo. 
Burgess,  P.O.  7690,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55119. 
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Pursuing  the  news  from  Paris 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD’S  WILLIAM  STEIF: 

Solid  fact,  colorfully  reported. 


To  say  that  veteran  newsman  William  Steif  is 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers’  Paris-based  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  falls  short  of  telling  the 
whole  story. 

Steif,  5 1 ,  also  knows  his  way  around  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  on  a  moment's  notice  pinch  hit  as  a 
war  correspondent  during  the  October  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  rattling  around  the  Golan  Heights  in 
an  ancient  Dodge  Dart. 

In  his  zestful  pursuit  of  the  news  he  has  battled 
censors  in  war  zones,  bugs  and  bizarre  diets  in 
the  African  bush,  and  wrestled  with  airline  time¬ 
tables  in  places  as  distant  as  Accra  and  Zurich. 
His  reports  have  ranged  from  international 
conferences  in  Europe’s  palaces  to  interviews 
with  Rhodesian  “freedom  fighters”  in  Zambia. 


A  Scripps-Howard  newsman  since  1946,  he  had 
traveled  widely  before  taking  up  his  Paris  post 
last  year,  but  was  best  known  by  readers  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  as  a  prize-winning 
specialist  in  urban  affairs,  civil  rights  and 
conservation. 

A  Stanford  University  graduate.  World  War  II 
Air  Force  veteran,  winner  of  a  Nieman  Fellowship 
to  Harvard  and  father  of  four  daughters,  Steif 
has  brought  to  his  foreign  coverage  the  same  care 
for  the  news  and  the  colorful  telling  of  it  that 
characterized  his  domestic  reporting. 

That  combination  of  solid  fact,  colorfully 
reported,  is  what  readers  have  learned  to  expect 
from  stories  that  bear  the  byline,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer. 
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